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Survey of the World 


After the adjournment of 
the recent Democratic 
convention in Massachu- 
setts, F. W. Mansfield having been nomi- 
nated for Governor with the under- 
standing that he would withdraw, the 
opinions of the delegates were sought by 
mail. For Eugene N. Foss 495 respond- 
ed, and there were 484 for Charles S. 
Hamlin. The latter withdrew, and Mr. 
Mansfield made way for Mr. Foss, who 
is now the party’s nominee. He was re- 
cently elected a member of Congress in 
the Fourteenth District of the State, 
turning a Republican plurality of 14,000 
into a Democratic plurality of 5,600. In 
his letter of acceptance he says the lead- 
ing issue is the tariff as related to the 
high cost of living. He demands an 
immediate reduction of rates on- the 
necessaries of life, free raw materials 
and absolute reciprocity with Canada. 
The Republicans of Rhode Island 
in their convention renominated Gov- 
ernor Pothier and adopted a platform 
commending the recent revision of the 
tariff. They deny that it has raised the 
price of any of the necessaries of life, 
and they protest against further revision 
until the tariff board furnishes Congress 
“the data for intelligent action.” Mr. 
Roosevelt made several speeches in New 
York State last week. At Troy he said: 

“You may remember that I was made tem- 
porary chairman of the Saratoga convention. 
That was hardly a king’s job. There was 
more fun in it, however, than in the ordinary 
king’s job. This king and dictator talk is the 
use of imaginary terms to frighten political 
children. I'll tell you of the real menace, 
greater than these political bugaboos. It is 
the boss in alliance with crooked judges and 
crooked business men. * They are the ones 
you need to fear.” 


He attacked Mr. Dix, the Democratic 
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nominee, because of the application of 
the latter’s company and partner for an 
increase of duty on wall paper. He also 
asserted that Mr. Dix’s company was one 
of thirty which united in making what 
was called the Wall Paper Trust, which 
was declared, in 1904, to be an unlawful 
organization by the Supreme Court in 
the Voight case. While Mr. Dix has 
said nothing about the request for a 
higher duty, he has published a reply 
concerning the Trust, saying he did not 
become .a director of his company until 
1907, and that his company has been an 
independent one. To the attacks of ex- 
Judge Alton B. Parker upon Mr. Stim- 
son, the Republican candidate, Mr. 
Roosevelt replied that Mr. Parker was 
counsel for the Sugar Trust when Mr. 
Stimson procured its conviction for re- 
bating and fraud. He accounted for the 
opposition of two prominent New York 
papers by saying that Stimson success- 
fully prosecuted one of them for pub- 
lishing immoral advertisements, and 
prosecuted the other in the Panama libel 
case. Speaking in a meeting at Ithaca, 
Prof. E. H. Woodruff, dean of the Cor- 
nell Law School, called Mr. Roosevelt 
an unmitigated liar on account of his 
assertions concerning the Harriman cam- 
paign contributions and the visit of Bel- 
lamy Storer to the Vatican. The New 
York World publishes what it says is a 
copy of entries in the books of a promi- 
nent banking house, showing that the 
late E. H. Harriman made a profit of 
$86,000 upon a speculative investment in 
Panama canal bonds at about the time 
when he made the campaign contribu- 
tions which were the subject of corre- 
spondence that was given to the public. 
It is known that a considerable number 
of Republicans of local prominence in 
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the towns of New York State have de- 
cided to vote for Mr. Dix, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, because they dislike or 
fear Mr. Roosevelt.——Speaking in Bos- 
ton, on the 2ist, in support of Senator 
Lodge, Mr. Roosevelt said the Senator 
had stood for progressive legislation and 
ought to be re-elected. He commended 
the Massachusetts platform’s demand for 
a tariff commission and asserted that 
President Taft, by insisting upon the 
creation of a tariff board and by pro- 
curing a grant of the powers which the 
board exercises, had “indicated the way 
along which the Republican party is go- 
ing to move.” In New Jersey, Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson, recently president of 
Princeton University, and now Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor, has been 
making a notable campaign, and his re- 
ception is said to indicate Democratic 
gains. In Ohio, on the 22d, ex-Sen- 
ator Foraker, in a long and elaborate 
political address, bitterly attacked Mr. 
Roosevelt, while supporting the adminis- 
tration of President Taft. Denouncing 
the ex-President’s “new nationalism,” he 
declared that it was “imperialism pure 
and simple,” and “‘in spirit, at least, as 
treasonable as secession itself” : 

“Tt has one saving feature, however. There 
is about it all such a preposterous absurdity 
and such an insufferable egotism as to excite 
not only condemnation but ridicule. It has 
dispelled illusions that had become dangerous. 
The people now better understand the author 
and know better how to judge what he pro- 
poses. They are not likely to longer regard 
him as an improvement on George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln. There is ground 
for hope now that what he proposes will no 
longer be accepted as a matter of course, but 
only if found to be safe and sound. This will 
be better for him and better for us. It will 
lessen his multitudinous duties and stop the 
work of driving into retirement, as a reac- 
tionary, every great leader who does not sub- 
scribe on sight to his fantastic vagaries.” 
There never had been a time, he contin- 
ued, when there was less excuse for the 
hectoring and lecturing and threatening 
and menacing to which the people and 
their business methods had been subject- 
ed. Everybody knew that the standard 
of morals among business men was high- 
er than ever before, “and yet we have 
been listening to harangues and slanders 
poured out by the wholesale, until pa- 
tience has well nigh ceased to be a 








virtue.” Mr. Roosevelt has decided to 
make several speeches in Ohio.——A 
Washington paper quotes a statement 
said to have been made by an intimate 
friend of Mr. Roosevelt (so described as 
to indicate Collector Loeb), that the ex- 
President has no idea of seeking the 
nomination in 1912, but desires the re- 
nomination of President Taft. Prof. 
W. E. B. Du Bois publishes an appeal 
to negro voters, urging them to remem- 
ber Brownsville and vote against Roose- 
velt. 
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— Following the in- 
— ae dictment and arrest 

of Frank J. Gard- 
ner, formerly a State Senator of New 
York, for attempting to bribe Senator 
Foelker in the interest of those opposing 
the bills which forbade gambling at race- 
tracks, the committee which is making 
an investigation concerning legislative 
corruption took the testimony of Assist- 
ant District Attorney Elder, of Brooklyn. 
Gardner told him, he said, that a fund of 
$500,000, to be used in preventing the 
passage of the bills, was subscribed at a 
meeting in Delmonico’s, and that among 
those present were James R. Keene, 
Harry Payne Whitney and Charles H. 
Hyde, now City Chamberlain in New 
York City, who represented his father- 
in-law, William Engeman, the president 
of the Brighton Beach Racing Associ:- 
tion. Gardner also told him, Elder said, 
that James J. Gaffney, a business part- 
ner of Charles F. Murphy, the Tammany 
leader, was made custodian of $125,000 
of the fund, with the understanding that 
it should be paid to four Senators; that 
Senator Foelker received $10,000, and 
would have had more afterward if plans 
to keep him out of the Senate chamber 
had not failed; that $5,000 was paid to 
the presiding officer, and sums ranging 
from $300 to $3,000 to several Albany 
correspondents of New York and Brook- 
lyn papers. Senator Foelker (now a 
member of Congress), on whose affidavit 
Gardner was indicted, testified that Gard- 
ner sought unsuccessfully to bribe him; 
that Frederick Schroeder, a Quarantine 
Commissioner, offered him $45,000, and 
then $50,000, for his vote; that Flovd 
Adams, clerk of a court, attempted to 
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bribe him; that Sheriff Hobley, a promi- 
nent Republican, warned him that if he 
should vote for the bills he would not be 
renominated, and that the late Patrick 
H. McCarren, the Democratic leader in 
Brooklyn, promised that if he would vote 
against the bills he should be allowed to 
name his opponent for the next election 
in his district. Hobley told him, he said, 
that $225,000 had been paid to one Sena- 
tor. 
Prison, having been sentenced for taking 
money from a financial institution of 
which he was an officer. The committee 
went to the prison and took his testi- 
mony. He admitted that he had talked 
with Foelker about the bills, showing 
him how his vote would affect his politi- 
cal future, but he denied that he had of- 
fered him any money. Gardner denies 
that he made the statements which Elder 
attributed to him. Keene and Gaffney 
deny that they had anything to do with 
a fund. The newspaper correspondents, 
several of whom were named, have de- 
nied, in testimony before the committee, 
and two or three have pointed to their 
dispatches, sent at the time, to show that 
their attitude toward the bills was not 
that of men who had been hired to op- 
pose them. Joseph M. Huston, the 
convicted architect of the Harrisburg 
capitol, has been sentenced to pay a fine 
of $500 and to be imprisoned for an in- 
determinate period of six months to two 
years. Charles G. Wetter, the indicted 
builder, has paid $14,518 in restitution 
and been discharged. The Supreme 
Court at Washington has decided that 
Frank N. Hoffstot, millionaire banker 
and president of the Pressed Steel Car 
Company, who resisted extradition from 
New York, must go back to Pittsburg 
for trial on the charge that he bought the 
votes of Councilmen in favor of an ordi- 
nance making his bank a depository for 
public funds. It has been shown, in 
the trial of former officers of the Illinois 
Central Railroad Company for defraud- 
ing the company in connection with re- 
pairs for freight cars, that William Ren- 
shaw, superintendent of machinery, with 
a salary of $7,000, deposited in bank 
$558,600 in four years; that Charles L. 
Ewing, salary $5,000, deposited $226,065, 
and that the deposits of F. B. Harriman, 











Schroeder is now in Sing Sing ~ 
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general manager, salary $10,000, amount- 
ed to $295,894. 


: Walter Wellman and 
With Balloons 1. five associates, who 
and Aeroplanes started from Atlantic 
City on the morning of the 15th to cross 
the ocean in the airship “America,” were 
rescued on the 18th by the steamship 
“Trent” at a point 250 miles northwest 
of Bermuda. They had traveled 1,010 
miles and been in the air seventy-two 
hours. At first they followed the trans- 
atlantic steamship route, but the airship 
was racked and dragged down by its 
equilibrator and was so affected that at 
times it was necessary to reduce the 
quantity of gas, while at other times the 
engineers were compelled to throw away 
gasoline. It soon became impossible to 
make the proposed voyage, the airship 
was blown southward, and Mr. Wellman 
sought to reach Bermuda. After the 
“Trent” was sighted, the airship was 
brought near to her, the six men took to 
the water in the lifeboat which had been 
suspended under the airship and were 
soon on board the steamer. The “Amer- 
ica” was abandoned. Mr. Wellman in- 
tends to try again with an airship having 
improvements suggested by his experi- 
ence during this voyage. Josepk 
Brucker, a journalist who formerly re- 
sided in Chicago, is fitting out an expedi- 
tion for a westward voyage over the At- 
lantic in an airship now approaching 
completion. He intends to start in Feb- 
ruary from the Canary Islands. On 
the 16th, the journey from France to 
England was made in a dirigible balloon 
for the first time. The new Clement- 
Bayard airship, carrying seven persons, 
started at 7.15 a. m. from La Motte 
Breuil, near Paris, and reached London 
at 1.30 p. m., landing at a garage which 
had been constructed for it. On the 
same day two aeroplanes, each carrying 
one passenger, flew from Paris to Brus- 
sels. Ten balloons started from St. 
Louis on the 17th in a race for the Inter- 
national Cup. On the 23d all but one 
had been accounted for. Their records 
were as follows: “Dusseldorf II” (Ger- 
many), 1,100 miles; “Germania” (Ger- 
many), 1,040 miles; “Helvetia” (Switz- 











erland), 850; “Isle de France” (France), 
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725; .“Azurea’ (Switzerland), 772; 
‘Harburg IL” (Germany), 750; “St. 
Louis IV” (United States), 550; “Con- 
dor” (France), 410; “Million Club” 
(United States), 315. Six of them 
crossed Lake Michigan and landed in the 
wilds of Ontario or Quebec. One came 
down in Lake Nipissing. Several of the 
pilots and aids suffered great hardships 
while making their way out of the wil- 
derness. On the night of the 23d no 
word had come from the balloon “Amer- 
ica II,” which carried Allan R. Hawley 
and Augustus Post, of New York, and it 
was feared that they had lost their lives. 
Relief parties were sent out to search 
for them in the northern districts of 
Quebec and Ontario. 


Sd 


A severe tropical storm, 
beginning on the 17th 
in the West Indies, 
caused great injury to property, with the 
loss of several lives, in Cuba and Flor- 
ida. In Cuba it had been preceded, a 
few days earlier, by a similar but less de- 
structive hurricane. The loss in Havana 
is about $1,000,000. In some parts of 
the city the water was several feet deep 
in the streets. The crops in Havana and 
Pinar del Rio provinces suffered great- 
ly. In Pinar, the tobacco crop was de- 
stroyed and scarcely a house or a barn 
was left standing. Thousands of people 
are homeless and destitute. President 
Gomez gave notice that the expenditure 
of $1,000,000 for a Presidential palace 
would be deferred, and that the money 
would be used for the relief of the peo- 


Severe Tropical 
Storm 


ple. Nearly 100 lives were lost in Cuba. - 


On the Isle of Pines, the fruit was blown 
from the trees, but no other loss is re- 
ported. At Key West the wind blew at 
the rate of eighty miles an hour. The 
loss there is about $300,000. At first it 
was said that the loss in Southern Flor- 
-ida would exceed $5,000,000, but it is 
much less. About 20 per cent. of the 
orange crop is gone, The storm passed 
northward to Savannah, and then went 
out to sea. Many steamships were hard 
pressed. The “Louisane,” from Havre, 
went ashore fifty miles from Key West. 
No lives were lost. Many schooners were 
wrecked, and about twenty sailors were 
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drowned. At the end of the week two 
steamships, the “Crown Prince,” from 
Santos, and the “Bluefields,” from Ceiba, 
both bound for New Orleans, were miss- 
ing, and it was thought that they had 
been lost with all on board, sixty-four 
souls. On the 19th there were heavy 
snow storms in Wyoming and Colorado, 
where the trains were tied up by drifts. 
On the following day two inches of snow 
fell in Texas. 





st 
Altho the Ottoman Em- 
pire is quiet except for 
the disorders resulting 
from the efforts of the Government to 
disarm the Bulgarians and Greeks in 
Macedonia and the Druses in Syria, yet 
there is a perceptible increase in the un- 
easiness felt all over Europe about the 
Balkan situation. From St. Petersburg 
on the one hand and Athens on the other 
come most startling rumors of the im- 
pending collapse of the Young Turk 
regime and of desperate attempts to save 
it by a war against Greece or Bulgaria. 
The announcement of a military alliance 
between Rumania and Turkey leaves no 
doubt as to the success of Turkey in 
such a war if the Powers abstain from 
interference. The alliance would hardly 
have been concluded without the ap- 
proval of Germany and Austria, which 
appear to be working together in their 
Turkish policies.. In fact, the alliance is 
regarded by the Continental press as 
Count Aehrenthal’s reply to the supposed 
or proposed alliance of Greece and Bul- 
garia. Its effect has been to quiet the 
manifestations of anti-Turkish feeling in 
Crete and Greece and to give the Greek 
patriots a realizing sense of the probable 
consequences of their provocative tactics. - 
The National Assembly, now in session 
in Athens engaged in a revision of the 
constitution, has finally refused to admit 
the three Cretan delegates and has or- 
dered new elections for these seats.’ The 
Turkish loan still hangs fire. It was-re- 
ported positively last week that the 
Grand Vizier had secured his $30,000,000 
in Paris, and this report was promptly 
denied with equal positiveness. That 
French financiers are desirous of lending 
the money is obvious, and the only diffi- 
culty is a political one; that is, whether 
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the money would be spent in Germany 
and Austria for munitions of war, and 
whether France, in the effort to keep 
track and control of the money, would 
not be drawn into embarrassing compli- 
cations. Since the Austro-Hungarian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count 
Aehrenthal, is now the leading actor in 
Balkan affairs, his address to the joint 
delegations from the Austrian and Hun- 
garian parliaments on October 13 was 
scrutinized with minutest care. It con- 
sists of the usual optimistic platitudes, 
and the only-thing it makes decidedly ap- 
parent is that the Minister wants more 
money for army and navy and wants it 
badly. “The alliances with the Empire 
of Germany and the Kingdom of Italy,” 
he says, thru the mouth of his sovereign, 
“have become, if that be possible, still 
firmer and more intimate,” whatever that 
may mean. He calls attention to the fact 
that Austria, when it withdrew from 
active participation in Cretan affairs in 
1898, did so with the reservation that the 
sovereign rights of Turkey in the island 
be maintained. His policy, the Foreign 
Minister concluded, was summed up in 
the words, “Peace and the maintenance 
of equilibrium.” The opponents of 
Aehrenthal express regret that to main- 
tain the political equilibrium he has 
thought it necessary to upset the finan- 
cial equilibrium of both the monarchies. 
If success has cost so much, what would 
have been the penalty of failure, and is 
war any worse than peace at such a 
price. 
s 

The republics of Switz- 
erland and Brazil were 
the first to recognize 
officially the republic of Portugal, but 
France, Great Britain and Spain have 
now proposed to the Powers a joint 
recognition as soon as the Government 
shall be constitutionally established. An 
assembly will probably be elected in 
January, and party organizations of rad- 
ical and conservative republicans are be- 
ing formed in preparation for the cam- 
paign. The Government granted four 
months’ leave of absence with full pay 
to the soldiers who took part in the 
recent uprising, ostensibly as a reward 
for their patriotic services, probably 
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more with the real desire to disperse the 
military power which, flushed with its 
success, is likely to exert too much pres- 
sure over the recently established civil 
authorities. The majority of the soldiers 
have refused to accept this offer and are 
clamoring for a higher reward. A de- 
cree issued by the Government banishes 
forever all members of the Braganza 
dynasty, including both the families of 
ex-King Manuel and of the pretender, 
Dom Miguel, all of whom are forbidden 
to enter Portuguese territory. The Papal 
Nuncio to Portugal, Mgr. Tonti, has 
been recalled to Rome, leaving the nun- 
ciature in charge of Mgr. Masella. The 
Bishop of Beja, who fled to Spain at the 
time of the outbreak of the revolution, 
has been summoned to court by the Por- 
tuguese Government on the charge of 
having abandoned his bishopric without 
authorization, and his salary has been 
suspended. A decree issued by the Pro- 
visional Government declares all the 
schools secularized and provides for the 
application of the penal code to all 
priests attacking the Government. The 
anti-clerical acts of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment are nominally based upon ear- 
lier but obsolete legislation, in part re- 
viving and enforcing laws promulgated 
over one hundred and fifty years before, 
as the following quotation from the text 
of the decree will show: 


“Article 2—The law of the absolute regime 
of August 28, 1757, and that of September 3, 
1759, amplifying and explaining it, under which 
the Jesuits were obliged to quit Portugal and 
her dependencies immediately, remain: in force 
as the law of the Republic. Article 3—The 
decree of the representative monarchical re- 
gime of May 28, 1834, suppressing in Portu- 
gal and her dependencies all convents, mon- 
asteries, hospices and religious establishments 
of all orders of whatever denomination or 
rule remains in force. Article 8—The prop 
erty of the religious communities is to be 
sealed immediately and inventories are to be 
drawn up. That belonging to the Jesuits be- 
comes the property of the state; that of the 
other communities will be disposed of later 
according to the relations eventually estab- 
lished between the state and the Church.” 


In Italy as well as in Spain the presence 
of large numbers of refugee monks and 
nuns is likely to cause a great deal of 
trouble. The Catholics are saddened and 
incensed at the hardships inflicted upon 
the religious by their peremptory expul- 
sion from their cloisters, while the anti- 
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clericals resent this increase in a class 
which they already consider too numer- 
ous and oppressive. It will be interest- 
ing to see if any attempt will be made to 
carry into effect the dreams of a Pan- 
Iberian federation which President 
Braga and other leaders of the revolution 
are known to cherish. It is suggested 
that if Spain should throw off the mon- 
archy, a federation of small republics 
could be formed upon the peninsula 
which would give to the different races 
composing the Spanish monarchy the 
autonomy they now desire and that Bra- 
zil and the other South American Repub- 
lics could also be brought into the same 
union. 
& 

The first step in the es- 
tablishment of a repre- 
sentative government 
that has been taken by China was the 
calling of an Imperial Senate which was 
formally opened by Prince Regent Chun 
on October 3. This body, being careful- 
ly selected by the Government and pro- 
vincial officials, was supposed to be of a 
safe and conservative temperament. Its 
duties were merely advisory and its pur- 
pose was assumed to be to prepare the 
way and devise the means for the elec- 
tion of the National Parliament ‘which is 
promised for 1915, tho possibly intend- 
ed rather to postpone than facilitate 
the new regime. The Senate, however, 
is showing an unexpected degree of inde- 
pendence and has addressed a memorial 
to the Throne asking that the General 
Parliament be called before that date and 
that it be endowed with executive author- 
ity. Should the Regent and Grand Coun- 
cil fail to listen to these demands, an anti- 
dynastic revolution is likely to break out. 
Count Katsura, Japanese Premier 
and Minister of Finance, has delivered an 
address in which he announced that the 
necessity of maintaining peace will re- 
quire an increase in naval expenditure 
amounting to $40,000,000, payable in six 
years. The Premier stated that in spite 
of the damage caused by the recent flood 
and the expenses involved in the annexa- 
tion of Korea there will be no necessity 
of having recourse to a loan. Japanese 
industries and commerce are expanding 
and new enterprises started from Janu- 
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ary to September last represent a capital 
of $181,000,000. A strike of railway 
men in Cairo, Egypt, resulted in serious 
rioting. The police succeeded in scat- 
tering the mob chiefly by the use of fire 
hose, but several persons were injured 
during the fighting. Cherbourg has 
been given a fright by the threat of the 
North German Lloyd that this company 
would use Boulogne as a port of call in 
the place of Cherbourg, on account of 
the high harbor duties and the bad train 
service to Paris. Emphasis was given to 
this threat by the advertising for sale of 
the hotel and casino recently built at 
Cherbourg by the company. The Mayor 
and prominent citizens of Cherbourg 
went immediately to Paris to ask the 
Government for a reduction of pilotage 
duties and the establishment of a better 
train service. The strike on the 
French railroads was a complete failure 
owing to the vigorous action of the Gov- 
ernment, and the officers of the union 
have formally declared it off. The 
Southern Railroad has announced the 
distribution of $250,000 among its em- 
ployees who remained faithful to it and 
refuses to take back any of those who 
struck. The Government is putting forth 
energetic efforts to discover the makers 
of the bombs which have been found in 
various parts of Paris during the recent 
strike. The affair will now be carried 
into the political field, for the Chamber 
of Deputies opens on October. 25 and 
Premier Briand has already twenty-eight 
interpellations on the action of the Gov- 
ernment to answer. The Minister of 
Finance, M. Cochery, announced in ad- 
vance that he will use all his efforts to 
push the income tax bill thru the Senate 
in its original form for the purpose of 
raising money for the increased demands 
of the Government on account of the new 
old-age pension bill for the laboring 
classes. The King of Siam, Chula- 
longkorn I (Somdetch Phra Paramindr 
Maha), died on October 23, at Bangkok, 
at the age of fifty-seven. He was distin- 
guished among Oriental sovereigns by 
his progressive ideas and the energetic 
efforts he made for the industrial pros- 
perity and civilization of his people. His 
successor is Prince Chowfa Maha Va- 
jiravudh. 




















Political Reform in the Party 


BY WILLIAM H. TAFT 


[This article, hitherto unpublished, tho written twenty-one years ago, is now timely 
when the questions with which it deals—the internal purification of a political party—is up- 
permost in men’s minds. It is of especial interest, as showing the views of Mr. Taft at 
the age of thirty-two, when he was entering upon his public career. In 1878, the year Mr. 
Taft was graduated from Yale, he joined the Literary Club of Cincinnati, an organization 
founded by his father-in-law, John W. Herron, in 1849, and he kept his membership in it for 
at least eleven years. The club has always been one of unique influence and importance 
on account of the number of distinguished men who have been connected with it, among 
them being Alphonso Taft, the father of the President; President Hayes, Salmon P. Chase, 
Librarian Spofford and Governor Harmon. The President’s brother, Charles, and his father- 
in-law, Mr. Herron, are still members. The following article was contributed by Mr. Taft 
to the “Budget” of May 25, 1889, and read before the club by C. B. Wilby, the editor of 
the evening, and 1s now to be found in Volume VI of the unpublished proceedings of the 
Club. Mr. Harry B. Mackoy, the present historian and librarian of the Literary Club, has 
furnished us with this copy, and Mr. Taft has kindly consented to its publication. Of course, 
the persons referred to in the incidents mentioned were given fictitious names in the paper 
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Y neighbor Hoyt and I are for- 
M tunate in having established a 
compromise with our wives by 
which they permit us to ignore their 
presence at the breakfast table and to de- 
vote our undivided attention to the news- 
paper on condition that with this excep- 
tion we conduct ourselves as gentlemen 
toward them at the other two meals and 
for the rest of the day. This arrange- 
ment leaves to Hoyt and me the time 
we spend on the cars in reaching the city 
for conversation, the subject of which is 
invariably politics. We both have had a 
pretty thoro experience in local politics, 
and when an enthusiastic reformer or 
mugwump proposes a change, we feel as 
if we were rather superior persons in be- 
ing able to say whether the proposal is 
within the possible bounds of practical 
politics or whether it belongs to that 
class of political reforms to which the 
Plumed Knight has given the name 
“lunar.” We know all “the boys” in 
politics, and we are able with some de- 
gree of accuracy to say who are for sale 
in conventions and who are not. 

We think we know the various rings, 
their motives and members. We are 
pretty orthodox party men, with no touch 
of mugwumpism. We never allow our- 
selves to doubt the wisdom of a govern- 
ment for the people, by the people, and 
we are always indignant when some of 
our mugwump friends, in their pessi- 
mistic moments, give way so far as to 
openly express a wish for some others 


form of government. When we hear re- 
sults of popular government in cities de- 
nounced, we like in turn to denounce the 
inactivity of those who make up the 
better element whose selfish attention to 
business, as we say, prevents them from 
preserving the liberty and good govern- 
ment which it is their good fortune to 
enjoy. We often quote Plato and say it 
is “the fate of those who refuse to take 
part in the government to live under the 
government of the worst men.” We take 
some part in politics, and therefore our 
condemnation is unstinted. We thus 
“Compound for sins we are inclined to 
By damning those we have no mind to.” 
We like to dwell on the marked improve- 
ment in our municipal affairs since the 
time of the “shakedown in the shadow of 
the church.” And we point with pride to 
the guardians of our peace as men who 
do not now suggest criminality and law- 
breaking except by contrast. We rejoice 
in our present satisfactory system of 
elections as contrasted with the bloody 
contests of fraud and force which at a 
very recent date disgraced our city. 
When we consider the reason why these 
two systems have worked so well, we 
are obliged to admit that it is to be 
found in the non-partisan features of the 
laws creating them. The men who are 
in the Police and Election boards are 
generally good men, but no one can be 
blind to the fact that were they in a 
board without the non-partisan features, 
their administration of affairs entrusted 
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to them would be tainted with the same 
weakness that characterizes all other 
municipal bodies. The efficiency of the 
public service under a partisan board is 
necessarily subordinated to political re- 
quirements. Men are put in and kept in 
office because they have controlled and 
are able to control votes in their ward 
delegation in the party convention. A 
man who gets and keeps an office by 
such service cannot help regarding the 
office in some degree as a quid pro quo. 
If he is not inspired with a sense of 
duty, the more he can get out of the 
office, and the less work he can do, the 
better is his bargain. Of course, in a 
great many, perhaps the majority of in- 
stances, this is not the view taken by 
party appointees, but the men who look 
upon their offices under the city and 
county government as property to be 
worked for all they will produce are only 
too numerous. That this should be the 
view taken by political “bums and 
strikers,” who, not content with the re- 
ward of honest toil which they reap in 
conventions, force themselves into office 
as well, is not to be wondered at. The 
surprise would be if they took any other 
view. 

But Hoyt and I have concluded that 
the men who look upon and treat 
public trusts as public troughs are by no 
means confined to those of the lower 
grade of political workers, whose snouts 
are easily recognized. Hoyt was the hap- 
py owner of some real estate adjacent to 
city property which it became necessary 
for the city to buy. The city officers 
charged with the duty of buying offered 
some $500 less than Hoyt was willing to 
take. Finally the committee who had 
the matter in charge concluded to come 
to Hoyt’s figures and the chairman in- 
structed to report recommending an ac- 
ceptance of Hoyt’s offer. One month 
and then another passed and no report 
was made. Hoyt was glad to realize on 
his property, altho the price was by no 
means high, and so was impatient for the 
matter to be closed, but he openly be- 
trayed no anxiety. Finally the sluggish 
chairman appeared at Hoyt’s store, and 
a conversation ensued which will be 
better told after the history of the chair- 
man is given. He has not been many 
years in active politics. With property 
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enough to live on comfortably, he has no 
business. Appointing powers have al- 
ways considered themselves fortunate 
that he was available, and so he has be- 
come a sort of municipal “Pooh Bah,” 
with many of its departments under his 
control. Somebody several years ago 
did suggest that he had acted in a matter 
of the public in a way not highly honor- 
able, but this was regarded as the splen- 
etic ebullition of a prejudiced and un- 
reliable witness, and he continued to 
retain the good opinion of the public. 

Well, as I was saying, “Pooh Bah,” 
for so we may call him, presented himself 
to Hoyt and in rather a surly manner 
introduced the subject of the intended 
purchase. He said he supposed that _ 
Hoyt thought he was slow about report- 
ing, and perhaps he was, but as he was 
not paid for doing this work, he did not 
know why he should be in a hurry. He 
had plenty of private matters which 
took his time; besides, he thought that 
the amount fixed by Hoyt was a very 
handsome price and more than the lot 
was worth. After a few more remarks 
about the heavy burden of public work 
which he was doing for which he was 
getting no pay, to which Hoyt made no 
reply, “Pooh Bah” withdrew and Hoyt 
saw him no more. A day or two after 
that, just as Hoyt was leaving his store 
for the railway depot to go home, he re- 
ceived a telephone message from a doc- 
tor with whom he was on friendly terms, 
asking him to come down to a quiet sam- 
ple room for a talk. Hoyt is not a drinker, 
but a quiet nip with a friend behind col- 
ored glass doors, and in front of a magni- 
ficent mirror with a polished resting place 
for your elbows when there is no one to 
see or hear except an immaculately clean, 
white-aproned, imperturbable and gentle- 
manly barkeeper, has its attractions for 
him, and he went. This physician is 
himself not a tyro in politics. Indeed, he 
bears the name of “Tornado,” as illus- 
trative of his tremendous popularity, and 
in certain circles his reputation may be 
said, like Puck, to have girdled the globe. 
In recommending him to the President’s 
consideration his letters would all of 
them refer to his high reputation in the 
community. “Tornado” explained to 


Hoyt that a friend had asked to be intro- 
educed to him; that on inquiry as to what 
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the purpose was, the friend had said that 
Hoyt wislied to have a public committee 
report favorably the sale of his lot, and 
the friend thought that he could assist 
Hoyt and secure the report for the small 


‘sum of $250. ‘“Tornado” said that he 


declined to bring about the introduction 
for such purpose until he had seen Hoyt. 
Hoyt'said that he was not in that kind of 
business, and manifested surprise that 
“Tornado” should think he was. The 
only difference between him and the 
board was $500, and he did not feel 
highly complimented that “Tornado” 
should deem him likely to barter his 
standing as an honest citizen for the 
paltry sum of $250, even if he thought 
that every man had his price. “Why,” 
said “Tornado,” “you need not lose any 
standing. You need not see my friend; I’ll 
be the middle man myself and handle the 
money.” The friend, whose interest in 
Hoyt’s success was so surprising at first 
and so easily explained now, was also a 
prominent citizen of high standing in the 
politico-business circles, i. e., he was a 
gilt-edged business man among the poli- 
ticians. He, too, had filled office without 
visible emolument, and was known as the 
bosom friend of “Pooh Bah,” who, with 
the “Tornado,” had been for some time 
joint trustees of a very important public 
charitable trust. Hoyt refused “Tor- 
nado’s” kind offices, and, much disgusted, 
went to his store to think it over. He 
concluded that as he wanted the money 
for his land, he would simply accept the 
first offer of the board and give up 
$500 of his price. He so wrote to the 
board and the offer was accepted without 
again securing “Pooh Bah’s” valuable 
services as a negotiator. Now, the evi- 
dence as to “Pooh Bah’s” honest inten- 
tions, or otherwise, in the negotiation, is 
not of such a character as to be admis- 
sible in court. Much of it would certain- 
ly be refused on the ground of res inter 
alios acta, but the coincidences are such 
as would cause reflection in the case of 
any one who had not “Pooh Bah’s” high 
reputation. As for “Tornado,” he com- 
mitted no overt act except that of solici- 
tation, and perhaps if he were an attor- 
ney he might call what he did only pro- 
fessional services for ‘Hoyt. As to the 
friend of “Tornado,” perhaps he was 
only like Mrs. Gamp’s Mrs. Harris, altho 


the coincidence of “Tornado” and “Pooh 
Bah’s” having such a common friend in 
the flesh might have an undue weight 
against this common friend with persons 
not acquainted with the heaven-made 
rules of evidence as administered in 
courts of blind justice. Hoyt and I were 
considerably shaken up by this experi- 
ence of his, and we, for a day or two, 
became pessimistic enough to get a seat 
in that street car said to contain all the 
mugwumps in Ohio. But we recovered 
in a short time, coming to the comfort- 
ing conclusion that probably there might 
be startling revelations concerning men 
of high standing in any profession or 
business, and that one instance or a dozen 
would not lead us to wholesale general- 
izations or condemnations. However, the 
result of our general discussion of poli- 
tics in the light of not a little local ex- 
perience convinces us that the reform 
which beyond all others will banish the 
most pressing evils we now have is a 
system of local civil service the tenure 
of which shall be during good behavior, 
and the ground for entering which shall 
be anything, even muscular development, 
provided it is not political work. We do 
not think this reform is demanded so 
much because of the inefficiency of the 
partisan civil service, because, altho that 
might certainly be improved, it is not by 
any means as bad as the system tends to 
make it, but we think that all the subor- 
dinate executive offices ought to be taken 
out of politics for the sake of politics. 
When offices cannot be used as bribes 
with men who would scorn money, we 
shall have a purer political atmosphere. 
The only claim or property that a man 
will have in his office will be in his 
capacity to fill it for the public good. 
We shall not abolish corruption thereby, 
but we shall compel men to corrupt with 
their own and not with the money of the 
public. 

And, Mr. Editor, Hoyt and I think 
this reform will surely come because the 
people want it. The political organiza- 
tions know this and put it in their plat- 
forms, tho they are not in a hurry to 
enforce it. We think it will come thru 
our party, and we continue in the party, 
believing that we can do more to bring it 
about there than in the street car I have 
spoken of. 











Henry L. Stimson 


BY HENRY MOSKOWITZ, Ph.D. 


[Dr. Moskowitz is Associate Leader in the Society of Ethical Culture and director of the 


Down Town Ethical Society. 


He has long been identified with progressive movements in poli- 


tics and sociai reform on tne East Side-and was recently President of the East Side Civic 


Club, and last fall a member of the “Committee of 


Ep1tor. ] 

E arrived at Murray Bay, one 
of the well-known Canadian 
summer resorts, early last 


September —two weary travelers in 


quest of a political Galahad. We were 
sent into the wilds of Canada to look 
When we 


for a hunter of big game. 
reached the hotel where 
we expected to find him, 
we were informed that 
he was miles away in the 
primeval woods. There 
was nothing to do but 
to take a buggy for his 
camp, forty miles from 
civilization. We reached 
his camp after eight 
hours of driving. It was 
night when we arrived, 
and the stillness of the 
woods, the inky black of 
the calm lake surface, 
and the mist-crowned 
mountains rising abrupt- 
ly from the shore, added 
to the solemnity of our 
mission. We entered a 
plain house. There were 
no distractions of civil- 
ization decorating the 
interior. It was a clean 
and spacious room. Its 
floors were littered with 
camp utensils, guns and 
wraps. We met a burly 
and hospitable French 
Canadian and inquired 
after the big game 
hunter. Henry L. Stim- 
son soon appeared, to give us a hearty 
greeting. His backwoodsman attire, of 
a soft shirt, storm shoes and knicker- 
bockers, served to set off in bold relief 
the lines of a student’s face, with its 
high forehead and penetrating eyes. If 
a word can describe a first impression, 
intrepid will do. “We soon received im- 
pressive evidence of this characteristic 
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100” in the Mayoralty campaign.— 


when we submitted the message from the 
Committee of One Hundred. We stated 
that the committee regarded him as the 
type of man who would give the City of 
New York an independent, fearless and 
efficient administration. We dwelt upon 
the importance of the issues in the cam- 
paign, and emphasized 
particularly the need of 
a man who could rescue 
the city from the clutch 
of the Traction Trust. 
He scrutinized carefully 
the platform of the 
Committee of One Hun- 
dred. He was particu- 
larly interested in the 
subway plank, which 
stood for municipal 
ownership and effective 
regulation of any sub- 
way lines to be built. 
His answer was candid: 

“My experience has been 
with State and Federal gov- 
ernments. I am intensely 
interested in Federal, State 
and legal problems. In con- 
nection with the subway 
problem I can only give 
you my attitude, not the re- 
sult of study, as I have not 
made any special investiga- 
tion into this question, save 
what an ordinary citizen of 
the cityought to make. 
believe in effective govern- 
mental regulation, whether 
it be in the nation, State or 
city. This has been my 
attitude as a Federal offi- 
cial. It is one of the first 
articles of my political creed.” 

With refreshing frankness he ac- 
knowledged his lack of expert knowl- 
edge of municipal problems. We ap- 
pealed to his sense of duty; there was 
the rub. He was grappling with the old 
problem of a conflict of duties. He 
struggled with the dilemma of either 
abandoning his specific job of house- 
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cleaning in the customs service and fin- 
ishing the sugar fraud cases, or taking 
up the cudgels of municipal reform. _ 
After a night of serious communion 
with himself he met us the next morn- 
ing. His mind was then made up. He 
refused to enter the lists. His present 
work had his first allegiance. His sugar 
and customs cases were waiting, and he 
went back to them to finish a service for 
which the entire nation is now grateful. 
Tho we had failed to accomplish our 
purpose, we left him with admiration. 
This is the caliber of Henry L. Stimson. 
The character of a man is most trans- 
parent on occasions when the public 
does not intrude. At the vicennial re- 
union of the Yale class of ’88, when the 
thought of the office of Governor of 
New York was as remote as that of the 
Lord Mayor of London, this is what he 
said to his college mates in the sincere 
intimacy which the occasion awakened: 


“It has always seemed to me in the law, 
from what I have seen of it, that wherever 
the public interest has come into conflict with 
private interests, private interest was more 
adequately represented than the public inter- 
est. Whenever a great public question has 
come up in which there has been a rich cor- 
poration on one side and only the people on 
the other, it has seemed to me that the former 
always had the ablest and most successful 
lawyer to defend it, and very often the side 
of the people seemed to go almost by default. 
I have found comparatively few successful 
lawyers in modern times putting their shoulder 
to the public wheel. . . . Of course, that is 
bound to have, in the end, a bad effect upon 
the solution of public questions. In this coun- 
try, it is essential that the rights of property 
and the rights of the public, whenever they 
are threshed out in the law forum, shall be 
threshed out fairly and with an adequate rep- 
resentation of both sides. If one side is always 
a little stronger, in due time the law is likely 
to be warped from the exact position that it 
should be in. My private practice up to the 
last two years brought me constantly into 
contact with the side of the corporation, 
and the office I was in constantly rep- 
resented the larger corporations of New 
York; and, therefore, when I was taken, 
as you might say, by the back of the neck 
and started out without anticipating it and 
without expecting it and turned loose with 
nothing but my oath of office to guide me, 
the first feeling was that I had gotten out of 
the dark places where I had been wandering 
all my life, and got out where I could see the 
stars and get my bearings once more. There 
has been during those two years a feeling that 
the work I was doing amounted to a little bit, 
or would amount to something if I would 
put my whole heart into it and do it thoroly. 
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And it has-made a tremendous difference and 
a tremendous change in my professional life. 
There has beer an ethical side to it which 
has been of more interest to me, and I have 
felt that I could get a good deal closer to the 
problem of living than I ever did before, and 
felt that the work was a good deal more worth 
while. And one always feels better when he 
feels that he is working in a good cause.” 

This is a simple confession of faith 
and truly conveys the spirit in which the 
man has done his public work. It ex- 
plains his achievements in the office of 
the United States District Attorney. The 
spoilsman and the patronage seeker 
found small comfort at his hands. This 
is what he says about the qualifications 
of the men who are to assist him and 
the influences which governed his choice : 

“The first problem that confronted me was 
how to make the office of Federal attorney in 
New York City efficient. . . . And it was 
quite a problem to turn it into an office which 
would be competent to meet the able and suc- 
cessful lawyers who always represented the 
private interests opposed to it. I was given 
a perfectly free hand to do that and I took 
the appointing power at his word. That pol- 
icy has been applied to the exclusion of every 
political influence and every private interest, 
except the simple question of getting the best 
man I could to put into the office.” 

If the tribute of those who work clos- 
est with a man is a genuine gauge of his 
worth, the enthusiasm and _ unstinted 
devotion to public service which Mr: 
Stimson calls forth in his associates 
speaks volumes for him. 

In the difficult labors of his office Mr. 
Stimson has shown a rare executive abil- 
ity. He could not have achieved so much 
were he not a legal general who had the 
power of appreciating the kind of ability 
required for the various labors involved 
in his difficult cases. This executive ca- 
pacity is one of the qualifications for the 
important office to which he now aspires. 
He has always appreciated the value of 
teamwork. Jurors and grand jurors 
have frequently testified to his fair- 


mindedness. They were imprest by his 
generosity to his opponents. He was no 
sledge-hammer prosecutor. He relied 


upon the merits of his case and had faith 
in the responsiveness of the average 
man to truth. 

There are many points of resemblance 
between the personalities of ex-Gov- 
ernor Hughes and Mr. Stimson. Like 
the ex-Governor, Mr. Stimson revels in 
hard mental work; both are gifted with 
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most effective power of concentration ; 
both are naturally modest and shun pub- 
licity; both grow upon closer acquaint- 
ance; both are untheatrical and simple; 
both appeal to conscience and reason; 
both are friendly, but inexpert with the 
glad hand. Mr. Stimson is warmer in 
his manner than ex-Governor Hughes ; 
- he is perhaps more easily approachable, 
and there are few men who listen more 
appreciatively to suggestions from ad- 
visers. But when his mind is made up, 
he is unswerving. 

Governor Hughes, by his brilliant ad- 
ministration, has established a tradition 
of good government in the State of New 
York which the best element in the Re- 
publican party feel obligated to continue. 
They naturally turned to his type of 
leadership for a successor. They looked 
for a man who made no profession of 
politics; who, like Hughes, made good 
not only in his own legitimate vocation, 
but in a record of conspicuous public 
service. They sought a man who had 
the compelling power of political ideas, 
who could step into the open and submit 
these ideas to the people; they wanted 
another people’s advocate. Such a man 
they found in Henry L. Stimson. 

The defeat of the Old Guard at Sara- 
toga meant not alone a housecleaning in 
the party, but the supremacy of the pro- 
gressive wing. Woodruff and Barnes 
represented a political method which had 
to be destroyed. It was imperative to 
find a progressive whose sterling quali- 
ties would win the confidence of sober 
men. Henry L. Stimson is too direct 
and simple a man to play an evasive 
game. His progressiveness is the re- 
sult of thought and conviction. His 
speech of acceptance struck that note in 
clear and unmistakable terms: 

“The giant growth of our commerce:and our 
industries, the absorption of our free land, the 
gradual change of the American nation from 
a farming people to one living largely in 
cities with needs far more diversified than 
their fathers, have made and are making ne- 
cessary a constant growth in our system of 
laws and in their administration. . .. We have 
faith in the ability of the people thru their 
government, State and national, successfully 
to confront these necessary changes and to 


exercise the powers which such changes in- 
volve. We do not in the least share the ap- 


prehensions of our opponents in this respect. 
Republics do not become corrupt and ineffi- 
cient by gravely undertaking their growing 
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duties. On the eontrary, corruption follows 
in the train of inaction and inefficiency. Gov- 
erments which fail to control and recognize 
evil, which allay themselves with a fatuous 
hope that the evil will correct itself, always 
find that the task grows daily more difficult 
thru the pressure of the private interests that 
are fostered by the evil.” 

Mr. Stimson is here dealing with a 
fundamental problem of present-day 
government—the need of political change 
to meet the rapid industrial changes 
which have taken place in recent years. 
He boldly faces the constitutional prob- 
lems involved and accepts the challenge 
to interpret the fundamental law of the 
land in the light of our industrial 
growth. 

The long list of progressive enact- 
ments associated with the administration 
of Governor Hughes meets with: his 
hearty approval. They represent the 
policy of effective State regulation, 
which is “the surest safeguard against 
undue extension of Federal power,” and 
“that vigorous fulfillment of State duties 
which can best conserve. States rights.” 

The definition of a progressive is elu- 
sive. He can best be recognized by what 
he stands for. Mr. Stimson is whole- 
heartedly in favor of measures associated 
with those political and social movements 
of our day directed against special privi- 
leges and in favor of constructive 
democracy. He is for. direct nomina- 
tions, effective control of public utilities, 
an employers’ liability law, an efficient 
enforcement of labor laws, continued 
governmental activity in the direction of 
labor legislation and all those definite 
measures included in a sound platform 
of State regulation. An attempt to cur- 
tail or prevent such regulation is reac- 
tionary. He is for progress. This, he 
says, is the issue. The record of his 
achievements in the past is sufficient to 
indicate the type of regulation which, if 
elected, he will advocate and enforce. 

Mr. Stimson’s achievements as a pub- 
lic prosecutor were solid and permanent. 
As a big game hunter in the law he was 
as successful as in the wilds. A mere 
recital of his prosecutions is an eloquent 
tribute to his fearlessness and ability. 

He dealt a crushing blow to the prac- 
tice of rebates and discrimination by his 
successful prosecution of the New York 
Central and other railroads. In his ad- 
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ministration of justice, he respected 
“neither the person of the rich nor the 
.person of the poor.” He forced James 
Gordon Bennett, of the New York Her- 
ald, to plead guilty in person for print- 
ing his notorious personal advertise- 
ments. Bennett paid over $30,000 in 
fines. He prosecuted Charles W. Morse, 
of ice fame. He dissolved the manila 
paper combine, and forced the Sugar 
Trust to refund over $2,000,000 to the 
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Federal Government for custom frauds. 
The fact that these convictions were sus- 
tained by the appellate courts and that 
not a single one was reversed speaks vol- 
umes for the caliber of his ability as a 
lawyer. 

In the face of such a record, no dis- 
criminating citizen needs any assurance 
as to his independence. If elected Gov- 
ernor of the State he will give a Stim- 
son administration. 

New Yor« City. 


What Is Happening in Portugal 


BY KELLOGG DURLAND 


[Mr. 


Durland, whose articles from RuSsia and elsewhere our readers will remember, 


has just returned from a six months’ sojourn in Spain and Portugal, where he has been 
making a careful study of political, economic and social conditions of the two countries. In 
Portugal he personally met many representatives of the republican movement as well as 


the Old Regime.—Epiror.] 


HE fall of the Portuguese mon- 
archy rests with the monarchists. 
Their long and fatuous policy ot 
plunder and corruption, not the strength 
of the republican movement, has wrecked 
the dynasty and well nigh ruined Portu- 
gal. No fatherland has ever been so 
wantonly sucked by vampire sons who 
might and should have striven to revive 
a glorious past. Their’s is the blame 
that the monarchy has passed away in a 
single night of rioting and bloodshed. 
Out of the wreckage of the kingdom 
have risen dreamers and visionaries, with 
pleasant prattle of ideals and hopes for 
the future, expressing to the world a 
determination to set the nation again in 
the track of order and progress. 
Republicans? Of sorts. They have, 
indeed, inaugurated a republican form 
of government. This was the only alter- 
native. The old order killed itself. To 
usher in the pretender would have been 
going from bad to worse, because the 
pretender is clerical, and clericalism, like 
the ancient monarchy, has run its full 
course in Portugal, and the clerical col- 
lapse came simultaneously with the mon- 
archical downfall. In a nation where 80 
per cent. of the population are illiterate, 
long held in intellectual darkness thru 
official neglect and clerical design, there 


can be at best a groping toward change. 
Hardly any definite notions of repub- 
canism among the masses. Republican 
agitation there has been, but this has 
never shown any very definite evidences 
of fruition. In a Parliament of 155 
delegates there were but 14 republican 
deputies. The republican movement has 
been confined to the industrial centers 
and the larger towns. The republican 
propaganda in the army and navy was, 
rather, general unrest and disaffection. 
It was negative, rather than creative. 

As always in time of revolution, the 
savants came to the fore. Revolution al- 
ways calls to the poets and the optimists ; 
but among such are seldom found build- 
ers of empire. 

Portugal so readily accepted the em- 
brace of revolution because every last 
drop of stamina of her ancient régime 
was spent. She was rotten at the core 
with corruption, and all her sinews were 
atrophied. The monarchy fell because 
there was naught left to sustain it longer, 
and a sorrier wreck of a kingdom has 
seldom been the heritage of a new ré- 
gime. Let it be clearly understood, then, 
that not to the republicans of Portugal 
is the glory, but of the Portuguese court 
and state the shame. 

This summer when in Portugal I in- 
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quired into the conditions—political, so- 
cial and economic—of the country and 
after study and scrutiny I marveled that 
so flimsy a shell of state had stood so 
long. Statesmen and students have long 
known the tottering condition of the re- 
duced kingdom and realized that at best 
it was but a matter of brief time before 
the inevitable cataclysm. Hence the slight 
ripple that accompanied this monarchical 
fall thruout Europe. 

During the past thirty months five 
ministries have succeeded one another. 
The record of each has been the same— 
a blank page, so far as any improvement 
in the amelioration of conditions is con- 
cerned. Years ago Portugal boarded the 
toboggan which has been hurtling toward 
the abyss with constantly increasing mo- 
mentum. The late King Carlos tried to 
check the mad career of his state—and 
his life was claimed in forfeit. Manuel 


II, the unfortunate successor: to King 
Carlos, a heedless boy in his teens, knew 
not where to turn, and that he was the 
tool of his unscrupulous court and self- 
seeking advisers calls forth our pity, not 


our blame. 

Revolutions are not man-made; they 
are not, primarily, the result of agitation 
and propaganda. They are the culmina- 
tion of physical conditions gone bad to 
the last point of human endurance. When 
a state becomes honeycombed with cor- 
ruption, when her social fabric is deterio- 
rated by immorality and dishonesty, her 
economic conditions enfeebled beyond all 
response to stimulation, then revolution 
becomes inevitable. Political revolution 
has, apparently, been accomplished in 
Portugal. This is the beginning. This 
is the simplest of the campaigns confront- 
ing the luckless land. To complete the 
work there must needs be a‘social and 
economic revolution that will require men 
strong of brain as well as of heart, and 
times that will test the fortitude of the 
bravest. 

The deterioration of Portugal began so 
long ago that only those who know the 
country and the people have any concep- 
tion of the magnitude of the task which 
is set this baby republic. 

Portugal reached its highest point of 
greatness in the latter fifteenth century 
when she sent her bold navigators to far 
and unexplored parts of the world, dar- 
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ing men and strong who won for her re- 
nown and a place among the great na- 
tions of the day. During the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries the Govern- 
ment was continually falling into the 
hands of court cliques, and under the 
baneful influence of the Roman Church 
undermining the foundations of the king- 
dom and thus paving the way for the 
complete demoralization which has re- 
sulted in these last decades. The last 
century has seen various stopgap, make- 
shift experiments in constitutions and 
charters, but endless statutes cannot 
counteract personal dishonesty at home 
and colossal misgovernment in cobonial 
possessions. In 1822 Portugal adopted 
a democratic Constitution, but only four 
years later Dom Pedro’s Charter was ac- 
cepted in amendment of the Constitution. 
In 1836 the Charter was abolished and 
the Constitution revived. Then followed 
attempts to overthrow the Constitution 
and in the late forties a military uprising 
succeeded in again substituting the Char- 
ter for the Constitution. Whether Consti- 
tution or Charter, Charter or Constitu- 
tion, one basic result was always the same 
—the budget deficit was ever and always 
increased , and the leakage in national 
funds greater. Brazil, the last of Portu- 
gal’s great foreign possessions, tore her- 
self free from the homeland last century 
and from that time on Portugal has been 
going from bad to worse at home and 
abroad. The whole Portuguese people— 
of those eligible thru education or po- 
sition to power and influence—seem to 
have sensed the coming of the deluge and 
have made hay while the sun continued to 
shine. The Government has been a sort 
of perpetual treasure trove regularly and 
systematically looted by those in power, 
and office holders have paid willing trib- 
ute to those out of power in order to 
longer have access to this universal mine. 
Every department and branch of govern- 
ment intrusted with improving or amelio- 
rating the condition of the people has 
been neglected; the natural resources 
have been mortgaged to foreign capital- 
ists for ready cash which has been squan- 
dered and stolen ; the army has been neg- 
lected ; the navy has deteriorated to little 
more than a phantom, and the remaining 
colonial possessions have been turned 
over to gamblers and adventurers who 
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perpetuate today the traditions of slave 
drivers and buccaneers. 

The immediate renovation of Portugal 
at this late day will be a test measurable 
to the leopard’s changing his spots and 
the Ethiopian his skin. 

It’s a wee kingdom, this Portugal. 
Portugal comprises in area about two- 
thirds the size of the State of New York, 
and with a population of approximately 
five and a half millions. It is an agricul- 
tural state with climate, soil, and rivers, 
making profitable agriculture possible un- 
der right conditions. It has two large 
cities with good harbors, Oporto and Lis- 
bon. Portugal has natural advantages 
which measurably compensate for the out 
of the way corner of Europe in which it 
is situated. And yet, this country, set 
“where endeth land and where beginneth 
sea,” is today a deplorable derelict among 
the nations thru the lack of character, 
capacity, honor and patriotism of its ed- 
ucated people—the men who have ruled 
and those who have ruled the rulers. 

The national debt is today $800,000,000 
and last year the revenue fell $27,000,000 


behind the expenditures. The King was 
granted an annual allowance of $375,- 
000, while 80 per cent. of the population 
are illiterate and uninformed as to even 
modern methods of agriculture, which in 
the natural course of things is the first 
essential to the perpetuity of a primarily 


agricultural people. The masses of the 
people have been submerged by their in- 
ability to rise above the terrible economic 
conditions which prolonged misgovern- 
ment have netted about them. Taxed to 
the last reis of possibility by plundering 
politicians, bled and preyed upon by an 
unscrupulous Church (which has here 
sunk to its lowest), the peasants have 
reached the end of human endurance. 
Lacking in intelligence of the outside 
world they have long been as dumb 
driven cattle, and so to them a new ré- 
gime was naturally welcome. Any ré- 
gime. Nothing could be worse than what 
they had suffered. Economic relief had 
come-to be a necessity to their existence. 
In time of revolution all men become 
gods. There is that in the atmosphere 
which’ stimulates human effort to its 
greatest intensity and men, living and 
working on the over-strain become super- 
men. It was to be expected, therefore, 
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that when the movement making for the 
monarchical overthrow once bade fair 
to succeed, certain idealistic pronounce- 
ments would be forthcoming. The spirit 
is glorious and in almost any other coun- 
try would be received in reverence. In 
Portugal the long record of abuse of 
every conceivable character by the whole 
Government ring, from the ministry to 
the last railroad porter, reminds us that 
the Portuguese are a curious nation and 
in the past have proven so completely 
lacking in patriotism as to prejudice their 
cause for the future. 

The manifesto to the people, proclaim- 
ing the republic, should be an inspiration 
to the nation to awake and buckle on its 
armor, if inspiration ever lies in words. 
It reads: 

“People of Portugal.” 

“The people, the Army, and the Navy have 
proclaimed the Republic. The dynasty of the 
Braganzas, maleficent and wilful disturbers of 
the social peace, has been for ever proscribed 
from Portugal. This rare and notable event, 
the expression of the pride of an indomitable 
race and the redemption of a country the 
bravery of which has rendered it legendary, 
fills with joy and enthusiasm the hearts of pa- 
triots. This day puts an end finally tc the 
slavery of this country and the beneficent as- 
piration of a regime of liberty rises luminous 
in its virgin essence. 

“Citizens, the passing moment repays and 
recompenses us for all the struggles, all the 
pitiful conditions from which we have suffered. 
Let this moment be the beginning of an epoch 
of austere morality and of immaculate justice. 
Let us in glorious communion of principles 
make our sacrifices for our country the basis 
of our political program and let generosity 
toward the conquered be the basis of our mor- 
al program. 

“Citizens, let one interest alone—the interest 
of the Fatherland—animate you, and let one 
desire—the desire to he great—unite us. The 
Republic trusts the people to maintain social 
order, to respect justice, and to devote them- 
selves to the common cause of liberty. Con- 
solidate with love and sacrifice the work which 
arises from the Portuguese Republic.” 

All the world extends earnest hope that 
Portgual will live up to the standards of 
this proclamation of liberty. But rhetoric 
and poetry, however beautiful, must be 
supported by actions on the part of those 
who have taken up the reins of office. 

The weakness of the monarchy may be 
measured in some degree by the strength 
of the navy, which was said to be “wholly 
republican.” Perhaps I should have re- 
versed the statement by gauging the 
strength of the monarchy by the weak- 
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ness of the navy. At all events, the Por- 
tuguese Navy consists of the following 
ships: One armored vessel, the battle- 
ship “Vasco de Gama” ; five unprotected 
cruisers, two gun vessels and thirty mis- 
cellaneous smaller craft. The one battle- 
ship has a displacement of 3,000 tons and 
her armament consists of two eight-inch 
guns and one six-inch gun. The navy 
roster counts about five thousand men. 
It will be seen that such a navy is hardly 
adequate for decorative purposes, let 
alone being of any practical utility. Yet 
with this outfit Portugal is endeavoring 
to administer her remaining colonial pos- 
sessions, scattered here and there over 
far parts of the world—in Africa, in 
India and in China. 

When the Portuguese Colonies in dis- 
tant ends of the world learned of the 
passing of the House of Braganza there 
appear to have been few regrets and the 
republican flag was unfurled without a 
murmur of protest as soon as the in- 
habitants in these various provinces 
learned what it was. The Colonies, too, 
have contributed to the downfall, for 
abroad, even more than at home, have 
unbridled plundering and wicked mal- 
administration been going on for many 
years. 

The United States, according to many, 
should be one of the first of the Powers 
to extend recognition to this, the newest 
republic. The feeling between the United 
States and Portugal ought to be, and is, 
friendly to the point of cordiality. At 
the same time, the United States has here 
and now a wonderful opportunity to ex- 
ercise a coercive (if necessary) influence 
for good. Plantation slavery is in force 
today in the cocoa islands of the Portu- 
guese possessions, while in Angola slave- 
raiding and slave-trading are not only 
recognized, but actually carried on with 
actual, if not nominal official connivance. 
If, therefore, the United States were to 
make the recognition of the Republic of 
Portugal contingent upon the abolition of 
slavery in all of her colonial possessions 
these inhumanities, which are a reproach 
to civilization, would be wiped out. Por- 
tugal could hardly fail to comply with 
such a stipulation coming with such pre- 
eminent propriety at this time from the 
United States. 
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Besides Portugal, Belgium alone of 
Western nations has recently adminis- 
tered colonies abroad so completely in the 
interests of simon-pure greed. Belgium 
has now promised reforms in the Kongo 
districts and even Belgium has never had 
a Macao. Macao is the Mecca of all the 
dare-devil adventurers and riff-raff of the 
Far East. From Canton, from Hong 
Kong, from Shanghai, from Japan and 
even from India come the habitués of the 
gaming table to Macao and gladly pay 
their toll to Portugal for maintaining this 
lawless province of unparalleled, un- 
bridled vice and licentiousness. Macao, . 
moreover, is one of the great centers of 
the opium traffic, the headquarters of the 
most daring of nefarious smugglers in 
the world, all living and plying their illicit 
trades and playing their reckless, unscru- 
pulous games under the eyes, if not un- 
der the protection, of the Portuguese of- 
ficials. 

A most thrilling chapter could be writ- 
ten on the colonies that Portugal still 
clings to for the contributions they make, ~ 
nominally to her national revenue, but ac- 
tually in larger measure to the private 
purses of her kingdom-wrecking poli- 
ticians ; Macao with its ancient history as 
a port, a powerful commercial clearing 
house with tremendous possibilities for 
the future, possibilities surpassing her 
brilliant past, now degenerated into one 
of the blackest spots known to the civil- 
ized world; the African colonies of Mo- 
zambique and Angola with their peonage 
camps, their enforced slavery and official 
traffic in human labor and in human flesh 
—tales to horrify the most callous, to 
move the most blasé. Yet these constitute 
but an incident in the situation as a 
whole, are but a contributing factor in the 
overthrow of the monarchy. So long as 
these things remained within the borders 
of Portuguese territory and were part 
and parcel of an existing régime the 
world at large had no opportunity to of- 
ficially remonstrate. Now, however, is 
the real and the proper time for nations 
that are working for the world’s progress 
and uplift to definitely demand in the 
courteous but firm terms of diplomacy 
the abolition of such wanton abuses of 
official control and powér as menace civ- 
ilization and disgrace humanity. It is a 
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fair test to placé before the new republic 
which asserts its desire to inaugurate an 
epoch of “austere morality and immacu- 
late justice.” 

The anomaly of the Portuguese situa- 
tion lies in this: The monarchy fell thru 
its own inheritant weaknesses—internal 
corruption, incompetency, and dishonesty 
—not because of republican strength. 
After the same order King Carlos was 
assassinated not for the evil he had done, 
but in fear of the good he seemed on the 
point of doing. The murder of King 
Carlos and his eldest son, nearly three 
years ago, was no “anarchist” outrage; 
it was the work of a court camarilla— 
sycophants of the throne dependent upon 
the rottenness of the state for very ex- 
istence. 

Portugal may be coming into her own 
again. In the political revolution so neat- 
ly accomplished the other day she may 
have attained a start that will enable her 
to work out her social and economic rev- 
olutions to her own salvation. The men 
who have exiled the dynasty and already 
announced the separation of the church 
and state, expelling the monks and nuns, 
may be able to inaugurate and maintain 
a régime of actual regeneration. If so, a 
new era may be dawning for Portugal. 
On the other hand, if, in the course of 
reasonable time, the republic discloses the 
same tendencies as each succeeding min- 
istry of whatever party in recent years 
has disclosed, then is it possible that cer- 
tain of the world Powers will, with uni- 
versal conserit, take over the grossly mis- 
governed colonies, leaving Portugal yet 
poorer than now and in a still more hap- 
less state. 

Since Joao Franco, whom King Carlos 
made dictator, there has been not one 
strong man to take the helm of state. The 
shrewd men have been thieves; the well 
meaning have been insignificant weak- 
lings. What chances the present Govern- 
ment may have of endurance no one can 
foretell. If it survives for any number 
of months it will be a miracle. But the 
fall of ministers is trivial in the progress 
of a nation provided the form of govern- 
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PORTUGAL gil 
ment is at last making for the common 
weal of the whole people. 

The situation today indicates that an 
economic revolution has found its ex- 
pression in a political revolution. Revolt 
was inevitable because the economic de- 
mands of the country were imperative 
and could no longer brook further post- 
ponement of adjustment. The old régime 
had literally eaten out its own heart. Now 
it is the task of the new order to reno- 
vate, completely reorganize and regener- 
ate Portugal. This great task will be 
watched by the world with sympathetic 
if skeptical interest. My own feeling is 
that the country is in the midst of deeply 
troubled waters and that many ministries 
will rise and fall before the masses of the 
people can have obtained the education 
and enlightenment necessary to a success- 
ful, popular government. That this form 
of government is the only possible gov- 
ernment whereby the Portuguese people 
can work out their own destiny goes 
without saying. The difficulty lies in the 
fact that this overthrow of the mon- 
archy was so long deferred that all of 
the interests of the nation have become 
almost hopelessly involved and the per- 
sonnel of the nation has, unfortunately, 
greatly deteriorated. 

The situation in Spain, located, as that 
country is, between the two Republics of 
France and Portugal, naturally arouses 
attention at this time. Prophecies have 
been frequent in the press that Don Al- 
fonso will shortly follow Dom Manoel 
into a foreign land and that yet another 
Latin republic will be added to the pop- 
ular governments of Europe. After a 
recent sojourn of six months in Spain I 
can find no indication of such an eventu- 
ality coming to pass in the near future. 
Spain is as different from Portugal as the 
Spanish are different—and superior—to 
the Portuguese people. How great are 
these differences I shall endeavor to set 
forth in a subsequent article in consider- 
ing the intensely interesting and impor- 
tant transformation that Spain is now 
undergoing. 

New York Crry. 
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The Higher Life 


BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


With an IntTRODUCTION BY THEODORE STANTON. 


Introduction, 

ORE than a score of unpublished 
M letters of Count Tolstoy have 
just been put in my _ hands. 
They are written to two of his closest 
friends. One of these, Dr. Makhovitzky, 
left his home in order to live in the im- 
mediate society of his master, whose 
private physician he finally became. The 
other correspondent is Dr. Skarvan, a 
young Austrian physician, who refused 
to perform his military service, on the 
ground that, being a Christian, he could 
not countenance the idea of armies 
whose purpose is the killing of men. For 
this he was relegated for twenty weeks 
to an insane asylum, condemned to four 
months’ solitary confinement in a prison, 
drummed out of the army, deprived of 
his diploma and consequently prevented 

from practising his profession. 

This case created considerable com- 
motion in the public prints thruout 
Europe and was discussed at many meet- 
ings in Austria. The newspapers un- 
friendly to Dr. Skarvan industriously 
circulated the false report that he had 
repented of his act and had rejoined the 
army. In fact, this was but one of many 
untrue statements which were published 
concerning him, some of which reached 
the ears of Tolstoy and made him very 
anxious about the moral state of his be- 
loved disciple. 

The Drojine mentioned in the letter of 
September 11, 1895, was an ex-school- 
master, who, like Dr. Skarvan, refused 
to serve; whereupon he was remanded 
to one of the disciplinary battalions of 
Voronej, Russia, where he died. A cer- 
tain M. Popoff wrote a pamphlet about 
this tragedy, which was entitled “The 
Life and Death of Drojine,” and to 
which Tolstoy contributed a preface. 

The “Notes” mentioned several times 
in these letters were a journal kept by 
Skarvan while he was undergoing pun- 
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ishment, and which were printed at 
Christ Church, England, where M. 
Tchertkoff, Tolstoy’s friend and literary 
representative has a private printing 
office, whence are issued the works of 
Tolstoy which the Russian censor will 
not permit to appear in the Czar’s domin- 
ions. 

The disease from which Dr. Skarvan 
was suffering and which is mentioned in 
the letter of March 27, 1898, is hemoph- 
tisy. 

The refractory soldier mentioned in 
the letter of May 2, 1900, was a Hol- 
lander who had already been in prison a 
year at the moment when Tolstoy speaks 
of him. 

Tho many topics are treated in this 
collection of letters as they come to me, 
I give below only those letters or parts 
of letters which refer directly or indi- 
rectly to Dr. Skarvan. In this way the 
article has greater unity and brings out 
more clearly certain dominant sides of 
Count Tolstoy’s peculiar character and 
beliefs. Hatred of militarism is one of 
these, and this naturally comes out 
strongly in this correspondence. Also 
here is seen better than in his more for- 
mal published works the father con- - 
fessor role which Tolstoy plays among 
his disciples. It becomes evident that 
Dr. Skarvan has not hesitated to divulge 
to him his most secret thoughts and acts, 
which reminds one of the similar rela- 
tions which existed between Father En- 
fantin and the catechumens of the Saint 
Simonian sect, tho, of course, the 
Frenchman’s morals—some of his critics 
say Enfantin had none—cannot be men- 
tioned in the same breath with the lofty 
and pure life of the great Russian. 

The first three letters which follow 
were addressed to Dr. Makhovitzky ; all 
the others were written to Dr. Skarvan. 

THEODORE STANTON. 

New York, September, 1g1o. 
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Tolstoy's Letters. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1895. 

Your letter came yesterday, and I am 
much interested in what you tell me 
about our friend Skarvan. When I hear 
of such an act, my feelings are very 
complex and are made up of fear, tri- 
umph, compassion and joy. Such ac- 
tions spring from one of two courses. 
They are either the manifestation of 
Almighty God in man, and then it is a 
case of triumph, joy and unquestionable 
victory, even tho the individual in whom 
God shows himself is brought to the 
stake; or it is a human affair—love of 
glory, irritation, passion, and then I see 
in this only a source of suffering for the 
individual who is performing the act, 
which not only does not serve God, but 
really wounds him. Whether we have 
to do with a divine or a human action is 
revealed by the fact that, in the first 
case, the man is doing, not what he 
wants to do, but what he cannot help 
doing. I hope and believe that our dear 
Skarvan has acted in the way he has be- 
cause he cannot act otherwise; and then 
it is a divine work upon which he enters. 
Then men may treat him as they like; 
he will not suffer therefrom, but will re- 
joice with us. Write me, I beg of you, 
all that you know about him. Can’t we 
do something for him? Tell him all my 
affection for him. 

* * * 


SEPTEMBER 11, 1895. 

What is our dear Skarvan doing? Do 
you see him, or his friends, or his moth- 
er? What is his state of mind? He 
must be supremely unhappy unless he is 
entirely devoted to a spiritual life. But 
he must find this course difficult, as he is 
young and strong, and, being a physi- 
cian, paid attention during his youth only 
to the bodily side of our being. I know 
what the newspapers must be saying. At 
first one is pained when one hears the 


best of men calumniated, for you fear’ 


this may prevent the success of the work 
of God, as men would. see the error of 
their way more readily if they believed 
thoroly in the purity and irreproacha- 
bility of those who, like Skarvan, point 
out this error to them. But, on reflect- 
ing, you find consolation in the convic- 
tion that this idea that, for the accom- 
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plishment of the work of God, God’s 
servitor must be praised by men, is all 
wrong, and that, on the contrary, it is 
bad rather than good repute which is 
necessary ; for did not Christ die reviled 
and unknown ? 

I wish I could say these things to him. 
I trust that in bearing his sufferings he 
is not sustained by human support, by 
feelings of mundane glory; that he has 
discarded all such artificial help, and that 
he has taken his stand on the solid belief 
that life is a consciousness of the spirit 
of God. 

What has he to do in prison? How is 
he treated? Does he read or work? I 
would urge him to arrange during his 
confinement, and in so far as this is pos- 
sible, a regular and healthy course of 
every-day life, by alternating intellectual 
with physical labor. For the first, let 
him learn theoretically some language 
which he does not already know; for the 
second, let him acquire some trade. Can 
we, his friends, be of some aid to him in 
this direction? We should like to do so 
and would enjoy being useful to him. 
Write me if this is possible. 

If you can do so, please send to Buda- 
pest my preface for the Drojine pam- 
phlet, which I am going to translate and 
publish. 

* * * 
OcroBer 25, 1895. 


I am very happy to have such good 
news of Skarvan, who has just written 
me a letter which has caused me one of 
the greatest joys of my life. Nothing 
convinces one in so evident and unques- 
tionable a manner that there is a God, 
and that the spirit which lives in me is a 
part of God, as the fact that this spirit, 
with all its particularities and its aspira- 
tions, shows itself in exactly the same 
fashion in a man who, for material rea- 
sons, is a total stranger tome. This was 
the line of thought suggested to me by 
the perusal of Skarvan’s letter. I am 
going to write him today, but if I should 
not get round to it, please tell him for 
me how much I am attached to him. 

* * * 


Moscow, November 26, 1895. 
It is now a long time, dear friend 
Skarvan, since I received your charming 
letter, and if I have not answered sooner, 
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it is because I have not been well since 
the letter came. 

Your letter was particularly agreeable 
to me, for, from the various sentiments 
and ideas which it contained, I recog- 
nized in its author a spiritual brother. 
It gave me that joy which one feels, as 
you well say, when one meets on the way 
a new companion. Another cause of 
pleasure after reading your letter was 
found in this, that I ceased to be anxious 
about you. I no longer feared what 1 
feared at first—that your spirit might 
grow weaker, either thru the sufferings 
of persecution, or, the present persecu- 
tion ended, because you will have to con- 
tinue the work of God. But now I am 
sure of you, for, from your letter I per- 
ceive that you have an immovable foun- 
dation on which to rest—faith in spirit- 
ual life, belief that the essence of exist- 
ence is not in things material, recognized 
by our senses, but in what we call God 
and whom we find in our own being. 

One often meets persons who, judged 
by their opinions, seem very near us. 
They regard as good or bad what we 
regard as such. But they are ignorant 
of any other life; in fact, they do not 
admit the possibility of any other life 
except that which they know thru their 
senses. So one’s coming together with 
such persons is only accidental ; we meet 
them simply because our ways happen to 
cross. But we do not walk hand in hand 
with them and we. are apt to separate 
from them at any turn on the journey of 
life.- But such a severance cannot occur 
between those who find the key to life 
in the spirit. The material things of this 
world may appear infinitely different to 
them, but consciousness of our souls and 
of God in all things is the same in them. 
You belong to this class, dear Skarvan, 
and this is why I am sure that even with- 
out the encouragement which persecu- 
tion causes, you will continue to do the 
work of God. 

Do not think that I mean by the phrase, 
“do God’s work,” some sort of external 
activity. By these words I understand 
interior moral activity, which sometimes 
cannot show itself at all and which is 
often even smothered by a desire to give 
it external form. And, tho this may be 
disagreeable to revolutionists and social- 
ists it must be said that true Christian 
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activity and others like yours, which pro- 
duce good in this world, consist exclu- 
sively in negative acts—not doing what 
is contrary to God’s wishes and one’s 
own conscience. 

Many persons do not understand that 
life itself, the movement of life, what 
Schopenhauer calls Wille zum Leben, is 
love. It is supposed that negative acts 
without positive acts may diminish the 
force Of love and the fecundity of activ- 
ity. But this would be like saying that 
the mill-race and the fall of the water on 
the wheel diminish the force of water and 
the utility of its motion. Ah! if but a 
thousandth part of the energy which men 
employ in doing foolish things and evil 
of all sorts under the cover of “working 
for the general good” were employed in 
not doing what is contrary to reason and 
conscience, how fertile in benefits would 
human activities become! 


*x* * * 


Moscow, December 16, 1895. 


I am very blameworthy for having de- 
layed so long in answering your letter 
and acknowledging your Notes, which 
have reached me safely. Old age and 
not so much my feebleness as the very 
complicated routine of city life are the 
cause of my having less and less free 
time. Do excuse me. 

Our young friend, Soullerjedzky, who 
was a painter, is now confined in the in- 
sane ward of our military hospital for 
having refused, like you, to perform his 
military service, and—a remarkable fact 
—his treatment of the authorities and 
their treatment of him are almost the 
same here in Russia as in your case in 
Austria. He has kept notes during his 
incarceration, just as you have. I am 
going to ask my friends to give me a 
copy of them, which I will send to you. 


‘It is astonishing what unity there is of 


soul and mind in these two cases, not- 
withstanding the differences of situation 
and character. 

I am deeply affected and pained at the 
news that you are not yet completely 
free and that again you must either do 
your military service or recommence this 
struggle against the authorities. I beg 


of you to pardon me if what I am going 
to say displeases you; but I must say it. 
Now, if you decide to serve, the respect 
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and friendship which myself and friends 
feel for you will not be diminished there- 
by. As for myself, personally, the sim- 
ply humane side of my soul, which loves 
you as a brother, would be happy to learn 
that it will have to suffer no more, as 
would be the case if they began again to 
torment you. I know well that such con- 
siderations as these. weigh very little 
with men who are called upon to decide 
in their own conscience a question like 
the one which you must solve. But I 
would remove from the scales these little 
weights which, at such moments, when 
the beam vibrates, might counterbalance 
—these human considerations and influ- 
ences—the divine solution. 

In the meantime, good-bye from your 
brother who is deeply attached to you. 

* * * 
ApRIL, 1896. 

Your romance with the Countess is 
very touching, especially because the 
drama sprang from no acts of the chief 
persons concerned, but from the prevail- 
ing traits of masculine and particularly 
feminine character. Just as two melo- 
dies are made up from the same notes 
and differ from one another only thru 
the order of the notes and mainly from 
the position of the accent, just so the 
gamut of human sentiments produces 
the same sounds in man as in woman, 
and any differences arise from the posi- 
tion of the accents on these sounds. 
For example, tho religious feeling exists 
in women, it is far surpassed by the sex- 
ual feeling, which is poetic. In men, the 
contrary is true. Thence springs the 
whole tragedy of your present relations. 
But you were very happy. Do you re- 
gret not having done wrong? [I trust 
not. 

Now, a further word about your pri- 
vate life. Tho I perfectly well under- 
stand your situation and approve of your 
determination to live free, regardless of 
social conventions, I fear you will not be 
satisfied with such a course. I may be 
mistaken in this, but I do not think I 
am; and since I am much attached to 
you, much older than you, and have gone 
thru what it appears to me you are go- 
ing thru, I should like to give you a 
piece of advice. If you are not engaged 
in some activity by which you can, or 
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wish to, serve God, then it is all the 
more necessary for you to employ all 
your powers for interior service, for per- 
fecting yourself, for the amelioration of 
one’s I; then you procure an instrument 
which, tho it may not be used in this life, 
will be used in the life to come. This 
uncertain situation in which you find 
yourself is a moment of repose, which 
should be employed, as do the workmen 
when they sharpen their scythes and 
hoes, in preparing one’s self for work, 
for the first call. Perhaps I am mistaken 
in supposing that you are in a position 
where this counsel is needed. It is pos- 
sible that you are already doing this very 
thing. In that case, do pardon me. 
* * * 
NovemsBer 1, 1896. 

It is interesting and important to know 
how you explain the motives of your re- 
fusal to serve in the army. This now 
becomes necessary, so that you can act 
in a proper way if you are again called 
upon to take up a gun. It is true that 
Christ has said: “When they deliver you 
up, take no thought how or what ye shall 
speak, for it shall be given you in that 
same hour what ye shall speak.” It is 
also true that man is very seldom him- 
self. Today he floats above, tomorrow 
below, the surface. But there is that 
knowledge of one’s self, that real con- 
science which, if it be in communication 
with God, will make itself known at the 
necessary moment. I believe you will 
implant in yourself this conscience when 
you explain clearly to yourself the cause 
of your act. For a true life, sincerity is 
necessary. I also hold that is the unique 
condition for the manifestation of love. 
The more sincere we are, the more we 
love. May God bless you. 

* * x 


MarcH 27, 1898. 

There is a terrible seduction about 
human glory. It is terrible because it 
transforms good sentiments into bad 
ones, without their appearing to be 
changed. In order to fight successfully 
against these sentiments, thought of 
death is precious. With this end in view, 
I at least am ever evoking this thought, 
which, by the way, is very easy on ac- 
count of my advanced age. Nor will 


you find it hard and you must try this, 
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tho I must add that, notwithstanding 
your youth, you seem to me to have very 
little of this sin—love of human glory. 

Since I heard of your illness | think 
of you oftener than ever and appreciate 
you still more than ever before. From 
what I know of it, that disease can let 
you live for a very long time to come, 
especially if you stay in a good climate; 
and tho it might, also, carry you off any 
day, you should find comfort in the fact 
that such is the common lot of man. 
Such a situation must render you more 
serious, sweeter, and fill you with greater 
love for those who surround you and for 
distant friends. 

Please answer three questions. 1. Do 
you suffer much and in what way? 2. 
What is your mother doing? Does she 
know of your disease and how does she 
take it? What are your relations with 
her now? 3. What is your own spiritual 
state in general, especially in your best 
and most lucid moments? 

Good-bye, dear friend. 4 have always 
felt, and now more than ever, a complete 
union with you, a union which gives me 
much joy and which nothing can sever. 

x * * 
MakcuH 9, 1899. 

My first feeling on reading your last 
letter was one ot regret—another man, 
seized by the instinct of reproduction, 
descended to the inferior degree of life. 
On analyzing your action, I find that you 
have done wrong, that you have conduct- 
ed yourself in a debauched fashion, just 
like the average man. But what I ap- 
prove in your course is your sincerity, 
which is always so dear to me. You have 
hid nothing from me, and without striv- 
ing to justify yourself, you have told me 
everything. 

After reading what you said in your 
first letter, I felt sorry for you for hav- 
ing descended to the inferior degree, and 
I considered that you were acting, or in- 
tended to act, quite right in delivering 
her and her family from torments, by 
marrying her. But I do not approve of 
your second letter. One cannot, espe- 
cially in the things of this world, re- 
nounce the inferior degree of life and 
transport one’s self suddenly into the 
superior sphere, leaving behind the duties 
of the inferior sphere. When you bor- 
row money and promise to pay it back 
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on a certain date, you cannot all at once 
flee to a region where there is no idea of 
mine and thine, and refuse to pay your 
honest debts. Likewise, after having 
awakened love for you, worse still, after 
having indulged in those relations: which, 
if they do not end in marriage, will prob- 
ably be a source of shame and repent- 
ance, you cannot of a sudden free your- 
self from these duties and consider your- 
self at liberty to serve God and man. 

This is my opinion of your situation, 
and, however painful it is always to me to 
see a man descend to a lower degree and 
to begin a struggle against woman and 
all that the family stands for, instead of 
struggling with himself and his own 
lubricity—I would like to have you 
marry her and commence a regular fam- 
ily life. 

° *x* * * 
May 2, 1900. 

Your reply to the clergyman who 
blames you for having published a trans- 
lation of the stories of Guy de Maupas- 
sant is not an important matter. Happy 
is he who discovers in himself only such 
sins as this one. But the other matter— 
your probable marriage—is quite another 
thing, a dilemma worthy attention. 

At each step in this affair you are con- 
fronted with the question, not whether 
you are going to commit a good or a bad 
act—this it would not be hard to decide 
—but what is the best thing to do under 
the circumstances, or rather, what is the 
least bad? You must conclude whether 
it is better to pass over liquid mud or 
thick mud. That you have got to move 
in mud is inevitable, for you have been 
living in it for a long time. It is before 
you, behind you, everywhere. The only 
useful thing now is to convince yourself 
that, up to the present, you have been 
hopelessly floundering, and to determine 
that you will be more prudent in the 
future when you get on solid ground 
once more. We sent a telegram to De- 
bruin. I, too, am deeply affected by 
these phenomena. They are sympto- 
matic, and I think the powers that be are 
beginning to perceive this. But I am 
optimistic in this as in all matters, for I 
perceive not sometimes but always the 
dawn of the New Day, which is ever 
growing brighter. What a joy to live 
and die! Receive my fraternal embrace. 
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Moscow, December 28, 1900. 

I have received your long and good 
letter. Everything in it is interesting, 
especially what you say about your fam- 
ily life. I am happy for you. I myself 
have not been well for the last two 
months. My mind seems weary. I can't 
write anything. At first this worried 
me, but finally I not only accepted the 
situation, even if it were to last until 
death, but I found in it a great advan- 
tage, for with intellectual inaction came 
much better moral work. 

I have heard of three more cases of 
refusal to do military service. But, of 


course, this is but a drop in the sea. Yet 
how weary life would be if the impor- 
tance of events were measured by their 
visible consequences. 
My best regards to your wife. 
* * * 


Marcum 15, 1907. 

I am ever thinking of you with that 
true interest which requires no effort on 
my part; on the contrary, it springs from 
a leaning toward you. I am so happy to 
learn that your present existence is par- 
ticularly spiritual, and so independent 
of all external influences, and, conse- 
quently happy. 

You say in your letter that, in my con- 
ception of the world, it is divided into 
three degrees. I cannot—will you be- 
lieve it?—recall where I made this divi- 
sion. Anyway, it is not original with 
me. I borrowed it from another and 
without good reason, for the third divi- 
sion, the social one, is very superficial. 
There are but two conceptions of the 
world, just as there are but two princi- 
ples of life—limited and unlimited, mate- 
. tial and moral, animal and divine. 

My opinion—I give it to you privately 
—concerning some great poetic models 
(the “Divine Comedy” and “Paradise 
Lost”) is this: I found them very hard 
reading and I forthwith forgot all I had 
read. 

Love to you, your wife and children. 
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NovEMBER 15, 1908. 


Thanks for your letter, dear brother 
Skarvan. I always like to hear from 
you. 

My opinion of politics is like your 
own. Political activity is both absurd 
and dirty business. 


I am very much astonished and sorry 
to be told that in my “Cycle of Reading” 
there is nothing on chastity. I will try 
and remedy this in future editions, for I 
consider chastity an aspiration toward 
the grand, the most important condition 
of moral life and the surest index of the 
sincerity of this aspiration. 

I am convinced that it is better for 
children not to go to school, tho this de- 
pends also on the mother and the chil- 
dren. I think the chief thing they should 
be taught is the law of God, the law of 
life, which is not taught in Russia at all, 
or rather, which is worse, is taught in 
a disfigured form. In every family, 
when children are to be taught their let- 
ters, you sit them down near you with 
a primer and they begin to spell a b c, 
etc. But I hold that first and above all, 
you should sit them down beside you 
and begin to show them that all the good 
in the world comes from love, all the 
evil from non-love, that God is love, etc. ; 
and you should keep at them until they 
have grasped this as well as their a b c’s. 
This can be done and should be done, 
and only a lovirig parent can do it. 

As regards the new movement now 
going on in the world, I watch it and 
believe in it, but do not attribute it to 
my influence even in the smallest degree. 

I am glad to know that you feel well 
when things go well, but I weuld be still 
happier to learn that you also feel well 
when things do not go well. Disagree- 
able conditions do the soul good. 

Much love to you, your wife and chil- 
dren, and may God help you, dear 
brother. 


Yasnaya Potyana, Russia. 
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BY ALBERT SIDNEY GREGG 


AVE FISHER, Alderman from 

[) the Seventh Ward, gazed search- 

ingly into the faces of his fellow 
conspirators as he asked significantly : 

“Gentlemen, how shall we dispose of 
the Rev. Addison Bowler. He is becom- 
ing a nuisance, and it is time he was 
abated.” 

Huston, head of the City Traction 
Company, who sat on the opposite side 
of the table, gazed at Fisher question- 
ingly for a moment, hitched about in his 
chair, laid his cigar down, cleared his 
throat, and spoke up as if he had been 
struck by a new thought: 

“Do you really consider him danger- 
ous, Fisher ?” 


“Dangerous! What makes you ask 


such a fool question?” 

“Just to find out if you know any- 
thing. Bowler is no politician.” Huston 
resumed his cigar and went on smoking 
serenely, as if he had finally disposed of 
the entire question. 

“Say, you are a daisy 2 


“If that’s the case there are three of 
a kind here tonight “ 

“Bowler may not know much about 
practical politics, but he knows how to 
shoot off his bazoo, and that will play 
havoc with our kind of politics.” 

“He is really dangerous, then?” 

“Most decidedly.” 

“And you want to get him out of the 
way ?” 

“There you go again. What do you 
suppose I called this meeting for? Just 
to hear your chaff? Now get your think- 
ing machinery to going. If Bowler isn’t 
muzzled we will lose the city election, 
in which event you may lose your fran- 
chises, and that is no laughing matter. 
Now, what do you propose? You are a 
nice, respectable churchman, and you 
ought to know how to muzzle a 
preacher.” 

Huston winced. He did not relish 
the thrust of Fisher, but he did not dare 
resent it, for Fisher was a very useful 
man. Furthermore he knew that Fisher 
was right in his estimate of Bowler, for 
that gentleman had started a reform 
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campaign which threatened to overturn 
the city government and cause all kinds 
of damage in business and political cir- 
cles. 

“Well, since you have put the job up 


* to me, we might as well get down to 


business, for we have no time to waste,” 
replied Huston. Then turning to Nixon, 
Commissioner of Public Works and 
lieutenant of Fisher, he asked, “What 
do the records show ?” 

Nixon shuffled over several packages 
of papers and pulled out an envelope 
which he held in his hand: 

“I have his pedigree here in a nut- 
shell.” 

“Do you think Bowler is dangerous?” 
asked Huston, addressing Nixon, as if 
unwilling to admit the power of the 
reformer. 

“He is dangerous because he has been 
giving some very ugly facts to the pub- 
lic in his speeches. Just where he has 
been finding out so much is a puzzle.” 

“Have you discovered any weak spots 
in his record—anything that could be 
dragged out before an admiring city?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Do you think we could get him into 
a scrape with a woman?” 

“Not a bit of it. He is not the kind 
to get caught in that old trap.” 

“Any old debts ?” 

“Everything all paid up, including 
grocer and butcher.” 

“Could we get his church to lift him?” 

“Nothing doing there. His officials 
are standing with him to a man.” 

“That is unusual.” 

“T know it, but it is true in this case.” 

“Well, well, this paragon of virtue 
seems to be quite beyond our reach,” ex- 
claimed Fisher. 

“Say,” exclaimed Huston, with sud- 
den animation, “I have an idea.” 

“Qut with it. No secrets.” 

“There will be a secret this time, 
Fisher, for I will have to work out the 
plan all alone. How much money shall 
I spend to get Bowler out of the way? 
Is five hundred about right?” 

“Any amount you want within reason, 
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- only get rid of him, and do it quick,” 
retorted Fisher, emphatically. 

“Leave Bowler to me then. If I.don’t 
get him on the skids before tomorrow 
night Tl give up the game and go to 
work,” replied Huston, decisively. 

“Adjourned, subject to the call of the 
chairman,” said Fisher, tersely, as he 
arose and reached for his hat and coat. 
The others did likewise, and within a 
few minutes they left the little back 
parlor of the Clarendon House and 
found their way down a back stairway 
to the barroom. 

During the next forenoon Huston 
called on Daniel Carter, his attorney and 
confidential adviser in legal matters. 

Carter led the way into his private 
office. 

“Nice, cosy place here,” commented 
Huston. “No listeners in the walls, 
eh?” and Huston glanced about to sat- 
isfy himself that they were quite alone. 

“You might talk as loud as you please 
and you could not be understood in the 
next room.” 

“A very fine arrangement.” 

Carter pushed a box of cigars across 
the desk: “‘Help yourself.” 

“Ah, that hits me just right. You 
must have read my thoughts.” Huston 
took one, bit off the end, scratched a 
match on ‘his shoe sole and slowly light- 
ed his cigar. Carter held his cigar un- 
lighted, waiting expectantly for Huston 
to speak. 

Deliberately blowing a cloud of smoke 
out into the room, leaning back in his 
chair and partly closing his eyes, Huston 
began talking business: 

“Carter,” he asked, 
anything about the 
Bowler ?” 

“Yes, a little,’ replied Carter. ‘“We 
are neighbors, and he has frequently 
consulted me in regard to legal matters.” 

“Oh, ho! so you are his legal adviser. 
That is interesting.” 

“Yes; I am in a way.” 

“May I ask on what points? Of 
course, that is a leading question, and 
you may answer it or not, just as you 
please.” 

“Mostly with reference to the laws 
that are being violated in the city.” 

“And I suppose you have advised him 
fully.” 


“do you know 
Rev. Addison 
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1 have advised him as to 


“Oh, yes. 
the law 

“But not as to the facts 
ton. 

“No; he did not seem to need my ad- 
vice as to the facts.” 

“How has he been learning so much 
about city conditions.” 

“Nate Adams has been posting him.” 

“Has Adams turned reformer ?” 

“I think not. He has been furnishing 
ammunition to the reformers to get even 
with Fisher.” 

“Why, has Adams 
against Fisher?” 

“Didn’t you know that when Adams 
got let out of his easy job in the city 
clerk’s office he laid it up against Fisher. 
Now he is settling the score.” 

“That’s a fine mess, isn’t it?” com- 
mented Huston, musingly. “And Ad- 
ams is next to a lot of interesting facts, 
isn’t he? Do you know where Bowler 
has been getting other information?” 

“He has a detective at work making 
investigations, and checking up the facts 
given him by Adams.” 

“Say, he’s nobody’s fool, is he?” ex- 
claimed Huston, in a burst of apprecia- 
tion. 

“Fool! Not a bit of it. He seems to 
know a good deal about practical poli- 
tics.” 

“IT have never met Bowler,” said 
Huston. “I believe I will go and see 
him. Ring him up and give me an intro- 
duction.” 

Carter called Bowler up on the ’phone. 

“Nothing very urgent,” said Carter, 
pleasantly. “Merely wanted to intro- 
duce you: to Mr. Huston, vestryman at 


” 


»’ added Hus- 


got a iuitiie 


* St. Mark’s, and a prominent man in city 


affairs.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Bowler. “I have 
heard of him, but never had the pleasure 
of meeting him. I shall be delighted to 
have himvcall this forenoon.” 

Huston arose to go. Flinging away 
his half-smoked cigar he shook hands 
with Carter, took his hat and cane and 
departed, leaving Carter gazing after 
him in wonderment. 

Huston was in a very good humor as 
he passed down the hall and entered the 
elevator. He smiled grimly and then 
chuckled to himself. Calling a carriage 
he was driven to his own office, where 
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he quickly entered his private room. 
Taking down the ’phone he called for 
Fisher : 

“Say, Fisher,” he exclaimed, “give 
Nate Adams some kind of a job and do 
it quick. He is telling tales out of 
school F 

“What—who—I e 

“That’s all. See you later.” 

A rapid drive of twenty minutes, out 
beyond the busy business streets, brought 
Huston to the imposing Central Church, 
where Bowler had been thundering forth 
his denunciations against the wickedness 
of the city. At the back of the church 
stood the home of the preacher. Bowler 
was on the watch and met Huston at the 
door. , 

With his own hands he took the trac- 
tion magnate’s hat and cane and placed 
them in the rack in the hall. 

“Come right up to my den, where I 
receive my most intimate friends. We 
can have a good chat there without fear 
of being disturbed.” 

Huston was at home in his back parlor 
meeting place at the Clarendon, the 
downtown business and law offices, and 
the high-toned barrooms, but he was not 


quite sure of his bearings in navigating 
a parsonage, but he managed to get up- 
stairs without making any serious mis- 
takes. 

“You have a lovely home here, Mr. 
Bowler,” commented Huston, as he sank 


into an easy chair. “You must enjoy 
your books and the duties of your 
church.” 

“T do, but I do not have very much 
time for study. As you probably know, 
my life is very active. I feel that the 
city needs a prophet, for it is very 
wicked. You little realize, Mr. Huston, 
how vice is ruining multitudes of the 
people.” 

“It is deplorable,” admitted Huston 
with becoming gravity, “and I hope you 
will succeed.” 

“Men of affairs like you, Mr. Huston, 
could do so much. I wish you would 
join me in the present campaign. With 
your help I am sure we could elect a 
reform administration.” 

“Do you really think we could win?” 
asked Huston, for the moment allying 
himself with the reformers. 

“T am confident we could. All we need 
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is to get the people aroused, and that 
can be done by constantly telling the 
truth about city conditions.” 

“What do you really want to accom- 
plish?” 

“Oh, close the saloons on Sunday, stop 
gambling, break up wine rooms, and 
stop street walking.” 

“How about grafting?” 

“Once we get power we can work re- 
forms in all directions.” 

“T see you are making a great many 
speeches. You must be getting tired.” 

“T am at it night and day.” 

“Well, don’t break down.” 

“My physician has warned me to slow 
up a bit, and I am trying to, but it is very 
hard when there is so much to be done.” 

“T am sorry I have not been able to 
attend any of your meetings, but my 
friends tell me that you are making a 
fine line of speeches, for which I wish to 
commend you.” 

Bowler was touched deeply. It was 
the first time a man of real prominence 
had spoken appreciatively of his efforts 
as a reform speaker. Watching the ef- 
fects of his words keenly Huston con- 
tinued : 

“I can assure you that some of our 
leading citizens have been deeply im- 
pressed with your efforts to make a bet- 
ter city.” 

“That is very encouraging.” 

“You have been given more space in 
the newspapers than any other preacher 
in the city.” 

“Yes, such as it is,” replied Bowler 
rather drvly, but with a slight increase 
of pride. 

“Well, I suppose I must be geiting 
down to business,” said Huston, suddenly 
changing his manner. “I chanced to be 
present last night at a meeting at the 
Clarendon at which your work was fully 
discussed. It was suggested that some- 
thing should be done by the people in 
recognition of your activities. I suppose 
you are not averse to receiving some 
token of appreciation from the business 
men. If you are willing to accept it I 
am sure the leading citiens would be de- 
lighted to honor you highly.” 

“Tt would please me very much.” 

“How would a banquet at the Claren- 
don strike you? If an invitation should 
come from the Business Men’s Club to 
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speak at their annual banquet next 
Thursday night I hope you will accept 
it. Of course it would be the diplomatic 
thing for you to discuss city affairs in 
generalities. It would pay you to go 
easy, get into personal touch with the 
men, and then gradually enlist them in 
your cause. They are very suspicious of 
radicals, but if you can show that you 
have an element of conservatism in your 
make-up, you will be able to get the back- 
ing of men of large affairs who are in 
sympathy with you, but who do not care 
to be branded as cranks. You are a keen 
student of men, and I think you under- 
stand what I mean.” 

“Indeed I do, and I greatly value your 
suggestions. I have often wondered why 
some of the leading men in church af- 
fairs were reluctant about taking hold of 
reforms. They are not vicious. But 
they shrink from being classed as cranks. 
It is quite clear to me now. You may 
assure your friends that I would be de- 
lighted to attend the banquet, and to 
speak if they wish to put me on the pro- 
gram.” 

Huston arose to go. As he shook 
hands with Bowler at the door he ex- 
claimed heartily : 

“T’ll be glad to keep you posted, and 
may help you enlist some very influential 
men. Just call me up any time. Good 
morning.” 

Huston was driven to the office of 
Colonel Scott, cashier of the Home Na- 
tional Bank, and president of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Club. 

The two men retired to a private room. 

Without removing his hat or taking a 
seat and gazing directly into the wonder- 
ing eyes of Scott, Huston blurted out: 

“The Rev. Addison Bowler is to be 
one of the speakers at our banquet next 
Thursday night.” 

“Are you crazy? Why he is a regular 
firebrand,” exclaimed the banker, who 
was horrified at the idea of inviting a 
radical to speak. 

“You should not call an aggressive 
preacher a firebrand. He goes on the 
program, and you will see that he gets 
an invitation before night.” 

“T don’t quite understand your pur- 
pose,” said the colonel, rubbing his hand 
across his forehead, as if deeply per- 
plexed. 
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“Take my word for it, nobody will be 
hurt unless it is the reverend gentleman 
himself. It is part of a plan to kill his 
influence. Now do you see? If his men 
should get into office there might be 
some investigating, and the Home Bank 
might be called upon to explain some 
things about city deposits x 

“Oh, it is politics, is it?” 

“Yes, politics, and a high-handed kind 
at that. Nothing like it before in this 
town. Don’t forget the invitation.” 

In the afternoon Rev. Addison Bowler 
received the invitation to the banquet of 
the Business Men’s Club, with a per- 
sonal note from President Scott asking 
him to speak. He promptly accepted, 
and the papers next morning contained 
the announcement that “Dr. Bowler, the 
reform leader of the city,’ would be the 
guest of the ultra-conservative Business 
Men’s Club at the annual banquet. More 
than one captain of industry looked up 
and then asked the next captain of in- 
dustry what it all meant. Finally the 
word passed thru the business district 
that it was “some scheme of Fisher’s,” 
whereupon all the captains of industry 
winked at each other and planned to be 
present at the killing. 

If Huston felt like a bull in a china 
shop when he entered the home of 
Bowler, it was evident that Bowler him- 
self felt more so when he faced the 
assembled business brains and money of 
his city at the banquet. The chairman 
introduced him with a witty anecdote, 
and when Bowler arose he was loudly 
applauded. At first he was overawed, 
but in a moment he found his tongue 
and made a clever little speech on the 
influence of business men, which was 
quite harmless, as he studiously avoided 
making specific applications. Several 
members listened intently and sighed 
with satisfaction when they noted that 
the speaker did not seem to see any con- 
nection between vice and business. He 
took his seat amid a thunder of applause 

Huston, who sat next to Fisher and 
who had been exchanging winks with 
that worthy and Nixon, quickly arose. 

“Mr. President,” he began, as chairs 
were shifted and faces turned in his 
direction, “I wish to express my appre- 
ciation of the very timely and appro- 
priate speech of our distinguished guest 
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this evening, and I am sure you are all 
glad that he came——” He was inter- 
rupted by applause promptly started by 
Fisher and Nixon. “It has occurred to 
me,” he continued, “that Dr, Bowler 
ought to be elected a member of this 
club, and if such a motion is in order 
I so move.” 

Nixon quickly seconded the motion, 
and Dr. Bowler was duly elected to 
membership in the Business Men’s Club. 

“Now, Mr. President,” said Huston, 
again, “I move that Dr. Bowler be our 
guest of honor on our annual excursion 
to Florida. He could serve as spokesman 
on especial occasions, and I am sure 
would fitly represent both the business 
and religious interests of the city.” 

This also went thru without a dissent- 
ing vote after the applause had subsided. 

Bowler arose and in a bewildered way 
- exprest his thanks. Finally he asked, 
“When will you go on your Florida 
trip?” 

The chairman arose to reply: 

“We are going a few weeks earlier 
this year than last year, I think. Mr. 
Huston, you can tell us the exact date. 
Next Monday, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, the executive committee this 
afternoon decided to start next Monday. 
The Florida special will leave here Mon- 
day night and be gone for ten days or 
two weeks. It is rather short notice, I 
know, but I think we can get ready in 
time.” 

“All right, gentlemen,” continued the 
chairman. “It is understood, then, that 
our special train for Florida leaves next 
Monday night and that Dr. Bowler is to 
be our guest.” 

After the banquet was over and the 
men were slowly leaving the dining hall, 
Bowler hurriedly sought out Huston. It 
was plain that he was in deep distress : 

“Why, Mr. Huston, I can’t afford to 
leave the city next Monday night and 
stay away for ten days or two weeks. 
All my work here will be lost. I—I— 
[a 

“Tut, tut,” replied Huston, jovially. 
“Go and have a good time. You have 
been shown a very high honor. These 
men are your friends, and you cannot 
afford to despise their friendship, which 
vou would be doing if you declined to be 
their guest on the Florida excursion. 
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Only on very rare occasions have they in- 
vited anybody to be their guest. Every- 
thing will be all right here, and your 
friends will see that the right men are 
elected. Besides, this invitation gives 
you a fine opportunity to gain some 
greatly needed rest.” 

With misgivings in his heart and voice 
Bowler finally accepted Huston’s view, 
and the papers next morning announced 
in big type that “Dr. Bowler, the distin- 
guished pulpit orator,” would be the 
guest of the Business Men’s Club on its 
annual excursion to Florida. Before 
night Fisher and Huston, with the help 
of Nixon, had started the insinuation 
going that Bowler was not sincere or 
he would not have accepted favors from 
the Business Men’s Club, because so 
many of its members were engaged in 
bad politics. The insinuation increased 
in size as it spread, and within two days 
it had developed a well-defined convic- 
tion that Bowler had been “paid his 
price.” 

Bowler went on the excursion. He 
was shown every honor, and returned in 
high favor with certain captains of in- 
dustry who had been commissioned to 
look after his convenience and welfare. 

His heart was heavy when he discov- 
ered that the reform crusade had lost its 
momentum during his absence. His old 
friends in the reform ranks greeted him 
coldly. He tried to hold a final rally, 
but the crowd was small and unrespon- 
sive. Some hissed him. “What is your 
price?” bawled a disappointed working- 
man. “Bowler ignored the interruption, 
but the shaft went in. 

That night Bowler sat down and had 
a conference with himself. Little by 
little he pieced events together. By mid- 
night he had reached a conclusion. “I 
see it all now,” he muttered, as a new 
light came into his eyes and lines of 
worldly shrewdness began to form about 
his mouth. “TI see it all now, and never 
again, never again, will I accept favors 
and honors unless I know what is be- 
hind them.” 

The reformers lost the election, of 
course, and Fisher, Huston and Nixon 
met in the little back parlor at the Clar- 
endon to divide the spoils. 

“Good job,” commented Fisher, with 
a chuckle, as they discussed Bowler. 
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“Say, Huston, give me the particulars 
of your deal with Bowler,” said Nixon. 
“TI wish to fix up my records.” 

“What do you want?” 

“His price.” 

“He is priceless.” 

“Come now, stop your chaffing. How 


much did you spend to get him out of 


town on that Florida trip.” 

“Practically nothing. The club gave a 
deadhead ticket to the banquet, and I 
made the railway company carry him 
free. So you see, we are not out any- 
thing.” 
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“Yes, but I must estimate him in some 
way. You didn’t bribe, frighten or trap 
him. What’s his price?” 

“Glory and honor. Do you see? Men 
like Bowler who cannot be reached by 
grosser methods can be captured by an 
offer of glory and honor, if it is cleverly 
presented. He was a hard one to land, 
but we got him.” 

And Nixon entered in his black book 
of political secrets this significant line: 

“Dr. Addison Bowler, price, glory and 
honor.” 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


P. T. Barnum 


(Born 1810) 


BY JOEL 


Emperor of Showmen! versed in magic arts, 
Born to delight and capture human hearts; 
Who can forget that World’s Superbest Show 
And those rare wonders that it made us know? 


Purveyor of all the oddities of earth, 

A dozen times that single ticket’s worth, 
Whose Lecture Drama and a spouting whale 
Make but a part of the Museum’s tale. 


Not Greece or Rome, or any age we know, 

Had for their people such a mammoth show; 

You startled Europe with its monstrous size, 

And those three rings which twisted neck and 
eyes. 


The royal household of Britannia’s isle 
You drew, and captured their applause awhile; 
You got even Gladstone with them in your 


X, 
And lords and commons, too, in endless flocks. 


To Queen Victoria, in her early reign, 

You brought “Tom Thumb”—made thus a 
little vain ;* ; 

But with the royal children, well you knew, 


His fame would grow, and profit would ensue. 


How many schemes at home, too long to tell, 

You made to amuse, and always mastered 
well; 

“Niagara Falls” you modeled, and in one space 

Put the “What Is It’s ?” puzzling form and face. 


On Ann and Broadway how your brass band 
dinned ; 
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What matters it? You brought us Jenny Lind, 

Whose sweetest voice, beyond all known be- 
fore. 

Was something marvelous—fitted to adore. 


Her silver notes, her passionate, rare thrills, 
Her touching pathos, her entrancing trills, 
And, more than all, her beautiful fair soul, 
Seemed only born for a pure saint’s control. 


se home town, and here, your friendly 

an 

Did for the public what few understand; 

Your bounty, too, reached hearts cast down 
and sad, 

That thru your pity were lifted and made glad. 


Foundations, statues and long miles of trees 
You gave to Bridgeport, and, far more than 
these, 
You saw the want that was to many dark, 
1 _ its Boulevard, and “Seaside 
ark.” 


In all the centuries of historic years 

You had no rival—had no worthy peers, 
As joy-purveyor of circuses and bread 
Others just followed—you it was who led. 


Yet more than all achieved, or to be sought, 

Was this fair dream, deep in your vision 
wrought: 

To give to Childhood many a smile and laugh; 

And this shall make your crowning epitaph. 


Povcmxeepsir, N. Y. 
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Some Stories of Army Mules 


BY GENERAL JAMES GRANT WILSON 


AvuTHor oF “SKETCHES oF ILLUSTRIOUS SoLDIERS,” “Te PRESIDENTS oF THE Unitep States,” Etc. 


It is useless threshing a mule to make him 
a horse.—Bengali Proverb. 


HE relation of the mule to civiliza- 
T tion, says a recent writer, has 
never, we believé, been clearly de- 
fined, tho, as a matter of fact, he bears 
no small part of its burden. In the 
medieval civilization of Latin Europe, as 
we know, he was much more in evidence. 
Of course, he was beaten both early and 
often; for it seems to be an article in the 
creed of the true Latin that all mules 
must be belabored, with cause or with- 
out, on every possible occasion. If any 
one doubts that statement he will be at 
once convinced by making a trip thru 
Southern Europe. The medieval mule, 
gayly caparisoned, was often the con- 
veyor of great personages, who, without 
him, might not have been able to achieve 
what they did toward the making of 
modern Europe, which proves that we 
owe a great deal to the mule. It is true 
he was beaten, as we have said, even the 
most pious churchmen indulging in that 
practice ; but he was, so to speak, clothed 
in purple and fine linen, and as a figure, 
even tho only incidentally, in the great 
medieval show, he has been immortalized 
in song and story. 

The historic glory of the Matanzas 
mule of the late Spanish war furnished 
an ample vindication of the warlike 
qualities of the race. Recently the for- 
eign demand for the American mule has 
been so great that the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Industry has interested itself in the 
beast. It does not seek to discourage 
exportation, and it advises farmers to 
enter more extensively into the raising 
of mules. From a small beginning less 
than a score of years ago, the exporta- 
tion of mules is running, in several in- 
stances, to about 30,000 a year, the value 
of which is some $3,000,000. It has 
been found by the foreign nations that 
the animal is equally indispensable both 
in peace and war, and consequently the 
American mule is being installed not 
only in the military reservations of all 
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Europe, but also in the countless avenues 


‘of industry. England purchased many 


thousands from us during the South Af- 
rican war, and one of them occasioned 
the most remarkable instance of red tape 
in the war history of the world. Every 
horse and mule in the British army is 
numbered and has a brief biography. 
The number is branded upon the ani- 
mal’s hind foot—the thousands on the 
near hind foot, and the units, tens and 
hundreds on the off hind foot. The Lon- 
don correspondent, writing in March, 
1900, from besieged Kimberley, says: 


“It is the red tape which makes the strain 
heavier than it would otherwise be. And there 
has been and is too much red tape. For ex- 
ample, after we had been for weeks shut up in 
Kimberley—not at the best the most cheerful 
place in the universe—our hearts became spe- 
cially fixed on one portion of the British army 
—the relief column. By accident we learned 
that it had reached Modder River, after a sharp 
engagement at Belmont. Eagerly we awaited 
news from Lord Methuen. Men and women 
scanned the horizon nightly to see the first 
flash from his searchlight answering ours. All 
night long our three searchlights sent their 
long streams of fiery light past the rugged 
fastness of Scholtz’s Nek and the rocky kopjes 
of Spytfontein to the two rivers, on whose 
banks our preservers were encamped. ‘MD! 
MD! MD! they called, but no answer came. 
Only the big stars could be seen, and the 
Southern Cross seemed to whisper ‘Patience.’ 
At last, one right far from the south came the 
welcome flash. ‘KB! KB!’ it said. High up 
in the conning tower sat Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kekewich and his staff officer, with picked men 
from the Signal Corps. Anxiously they de- 
ciphered the first message from their honored 
chief. It was this: ‘Ascertain number on fore- 
foot of mule omitted in Cape Town return.’”’ 


The most celebrated mule mentioned 
in ancient history is Al-Borak, who was 
white, and is believed by many millions 
of Mahomet’s followers among the liv- 
ing to have carried the prophet to 
heaven : 

I mind me of but one ’mong all 

Thy kind, who e’er on Glory’s track 
Has made a record—only one, 

And that the white mule Al-Borak, 
Who, so ’tis said, bore Mahomet 

To Allah’s heaven upon his back. 


Coming down to modern days, perhaps 
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the most distinguished mule, who was 
white, like Al-Borak,, was Mexique, 
whose name has a place in the official 
records of the United States Govern- 
ment. The care and kind treatment ex- 
tended to pensioned Mexique certainly 
disprove the old saying, “Treated worse 
than an army mule.” He lived for over 
half a century, dyine between retreat 
and reveillé, August 24, 1886. The 
only well-authenticated instance of a 
mule exceeding. that age is the case of 
one who died during the past decade in 
County Tipperary, Ireland, at the age of 
fifty-two! For forty-five years he made 
two journeys a day with milk to the 
town of Tipperary, which is three miles 
from Mount Brien, where he was born, 
lived and died. An army comrade 
writes : 

“Mexique was a large white mule in service 
at Mount Vernon Barracks, near Mobile, Ala- 
bama, when I was stationed there from 1881 
to 1885. He was so venerable and stiff after 
being at work daily for over two score years 
that he was allowed the freedom of the post, 
but taking a turn now and then at light work 
to earn his salt. Receiving an order to sell 
all unserviceable animals, I immediately wrote 
to the War Department asking authority to 
keep Mexique, the officers to buy him on the 
day of sale and the United States to feed him 
thereafter.” 

This application, in the course of its 
progress thru official channels, reached 
General Sherman, then in command of 
the army, who forwarded it to Robert T. 
Lincoln, Secretary of War, with the fol- 
lowing endorsement : 

“T have seen that mule, and whether true or 
false, the soldiers believe he was left at Big 
Springs, where the Mount Vernon Barracks 
now are, at the time General Jackson’s army 
camped there about 1819 or 1820. Tradition 
says he was once sorrel; but is now white with 
age. The Quartermaster’s Department will 
be chargeable with ingratitude if that mule is 
sold or the maintenance of it is thrown on the 
charitable officers of the post. I advise he be 
kept in the Department, fed and maintained 
till death. I think the mule was at Fort Mor- 
gan, Mobile Point, when I was there in 1842.” 

When the document reached the Sec- 
retary of War, he made, on October 30, 
1883, the following order: “Let this 
mule be well kept and cared for at the 
public expense as long as he lives.” The 
order did not arrive at Mount Vernon 
Barracks until after Mexique had been 
sold to the highest. bidder as “worthless 
condemned Government property,” but 
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he was bought in by Captain Kobbé and 
his brother officers of the post. The 
faithful animal, who had never missed a 
day’s work, enjoyed his pension for al- 
most three years. 

Having sent an account of Mexique 
to a distinguished English friend, he 
wrote from Strathfieldsaye House, No- 
vember 13, 1883: 


“The story of the mule does great credit to 
Sherman and to your Government, and I 
should think the statement would most worth- 
ily put our Government to shame if sent to 
them. They would say in defense of thei- 
selves, that the people of England entrusted 
them with the management of their property 
that they might manage it as economically as 
possible without any regard to generosity. The 
story of Mexique reminds me of one of an 
Egyptian Pasha who had done excellent serv- 
ice. He was rewarded with a pension and he 
informed a friend of mine that the Government 
could so ill afford it that he knew that he 
should not receive it long. And sure enough, 
he was poisoned in six months!” 


As General Sherman’s name was men- 
tioned in the second Duke of Welling- 
ton’s letter it was sent to him, and in 
returning it he wrote from St. Louis: 


“I was amused several weeks ago to receive 
from the Humane Society of London a letter 
inquiring particularly into the facts of the mule 
Mexique, which letter came to me under cover 
of a very polite note from Mr. Lowell, our 
Minister. I caused to be sent, through Mr. 
Lowell, the official correspondence and another 
letter of the commanding officer at Mount 
Vernon Barracks, with a photograph of the 
mule himself. So the Humanitarians of Lon- 
don are now fully informed. 

“T am as serene here in my retirement as 
any gentleman could be and have no yearning 
for the command of the army because it is so 
complicated with President, Secretary of War, 
and heads of staff bureaus, so that the nominal 
commander-in-chief cannot ascertain the na- 
ture and limit of his authority. I would much 
rather command an army in the field than be 
commanding the army with headquarters at 
Washington.” 


Another famous fighting mule was 
“Old Whitey,” of the Twelfth Army 
Corps. No one knew when or where he 
was foaled, or by what Jack he was 
sired, but there was a tradition that 
Whitey was in the ammunition train at 
the battle of Buena Vista and the storm- 
ing of Monterey, like Mexique. Also 
that he was later pressed into the Con- 
federate service. This much, however, 


we do know, that he was a deserter from 
the Confederate army, for he had the 
brand of C. S. A. on one of his flanks in 
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letters broad and deep. The suppusition 
always was with the Twelfth Corps men 
that the old fellow broke away from his 
Confederate corral and swam the Rappa- 
hannock for the purpcese of fighting some 
of our mules, which were sending fre- 
quent challenges across the river in 
taunting hee-haws. Whitey was no 
sooner discoverd in our camp than the 
wagonmaster, not without exercising 
great strategy, took him in and set him 
to work. Like all old soldiers, he hated 
work, but how he did love scrub pine 
and all such cereals that grow in such 
profusion down in Old Virginia. When 
everything was quiet about camp, and 
the only sound to disturb the stillness of 
the night was the ah-there-stay-there of 
the lonely sentinel pacing his beat, Old 
Whitey would slip the noose from off 
his neck and go the rounds of the camp 
seeking for a good, lively “scrap.” Like 
men who are seeking for trouble, Whitey 
generally found it also, and so violent 
would be the kicking and so loud the 
screams of the combatants that the camp 
would frequently become alarmed, and 
the officer of the day would turn out the 
guard, believing that the enemy was 
making a midnight sortie upon the camp. 
But one night Old Whitey came near 
meeting his match. There was a big, 
seventeen-hand dun mule, belonging to 
General Sickles’s corps, called Dynamite. 
This mule was a double-back-action 
kicker, with cylinder attachment and 
noiseless motion. One night Whitey got 
loose and got into Sickles’s camp and 
ran up against the big dun mule. For a 
few moments the big dun fellow didn’t 
seem to be “in it,” but, as they say in the 
prize ring, “he was game as a pebble,” 
got his second wind and toed the scratch. 
Now the two mules stand on their hind 
legs and paw and bite and scream, and 
now again as quick as lightning they 
wheel and stand on their front legs and 
kick with 2,000-volt power, while a 
goodly portion of the army stands about 
cheering them on and betting on the re- 
sult. Suddenly the dun mule presents 
his broadside to Old Whitey, when, 
quicker than thought, the old warrior 
lands his two feet just over the region 
of the dun mule’s heart. The dun drops, 
gasps once or twice, and is dead. Old 
Whitey walks up and peers cautiously at 
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his old antagonist, as if expecting that 
it is all a feint. Apparently surprised 
that his antagonist is done for, he ele- 
vates his head, works his huge ears and 
stumpy tail with increasing velocity, and 
lets out a hee-haw of triumph that will 
never be forgotten by those of us who 
have survived the same. 

Old Whitey was among the stamped- 
ing mules that, on the eve of General 
Hooker’s brilliant battle of Lookout 
Mountain, broke up a Confederate camp, 
the Southern soldiers fleeing for dear 
life under the impression that a body of 
Union cavalry was charging upon them. 
Unfortunately, the onset of Whitey and 
his long-eared companions on the Con- 
federates was not supported, and so the 
famous fighting mule disappears from 
the pages of history. 

Several decades ago, during an Indian 
campaign in the distant West, an army 
officer tried the experiment of mounting 
a rapid-firing gun on a big mule. One 
day, when there was no enemy in sight, 
and the column was marching slowly 
forward in fancied security, the mule’s 
hind foot became entangled in the lan- 
yard of the gun, and rapid firing was 
suddenly developed. The troops were 
very much astonished. So also was the 
mule. The beast, not knowing what to 
make of it, began turning round in his 
tracks to discover from whence came 
the noise. The spectacle presented by a 
friendly and well-disposed mule, revolv- 
ing on a fixed center, discharging a 
rapid-firing gun in all directions with 
every movement of his hind leg, aroused 
conflicting emotions in the detachment, 
among which warlike enthusiasm could 
not be included. The command could 
have encountered with firmness an attack 
by the red men in the open field, but a | 
revolving mule saddled with a rapid- 
firing gun, scattering death and wounds 
with every kick from his left hind foot, 
was too much even for well-seasoned 
American soldiers. After the second 
revolution a disorganized battalion of 
rank and file alike began shouting from 
behind trees and rocks, and out of the 
fastnesses into which they had all fled, 
“Stop that mule! Stop that mule!” 

The following Civil War incident oc- 
curred at City Point, Va., a few months 
before Lee’s surrender. When Grant 
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was strolling along the wharf one after- 
noon he saw a big, brutal-looking army 
teamster belaboring a mule with a billet 
of wood, and accompanying his blows 
with profanity. The General calmly 
said, “My man, stop beating that mule.” 
Looking around at the undersized and 
unostentatious-appearing person in a 
plain army blouse, he answered, “Say, 
be you driving these heer cussed mules 
or be I?” and down came the cudgel 
again, the mule dodging and jumping 
the tongue of the wagon. “Well,” said 
Grant “I think I have sufficient author- 
ity here to stop your cruelty to that ani- 
mal,” and turning to the captain in 
charge, he ordered him to have the team- 
ster “tied up” for twenty-four hours 
when he returned to camp, and report 
the fact to headquarters when done. The 
news spread rapidly from camp to camp, 
and there was much less mule-mauling 
after that in the Army of the Potomac. 
For the concluding anecdote of this 
article, which follows, describing Grant’s 
management of a mule when he was 
Quartermaster of the Fourth Infantry 
during the Mexican War, I am indebted 
to General Longstreet, of the Confed- 
erate army, who witnessed the incident. 
He said substantially: “On one occasion 
Grant had to deal with a newly arrived 
drove of unmanageable mules. With a 
detail of many men and ropes he at- 
tempted to harness a troublesome mule, 
but failed. Then he tried another experi- 
ment with the obstinate animal. He or- 
dered him taken to a large rock not far 
distant, and backed as close to the ob- 
struction as possible without actually 
coming in contact with it. Three men 
were directed to hold the beast by the 
head, ears and neck, and on no account 
to permit him to advance from the rock. 
A fourth man was then ordered to clap 
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the harness on quickly. As soon as the 
buckles began to fasten, the mule became 
restless and ugly. With a sudden spring 
forward he succeeded in getting some 
four feet away from the rock, and his 
heels cracked fiercely and savagely 
against the rock for a short time. It 
was a new and novel experience, also 
apparently a most painful one, for the 
battered hind feet were lifted again and 
again, but very gently, and only one at a 
time, while its head and ears flopped. 
That mule was cured, and the problem 
successfully solved. Grant and his men 
returned to camp that afternoon, having 
accomplished their mission—taken the 
kink out of a dtove of as unmanageable 
mules as ever hauled salt pork and hard 
tack.” 

A new feature has recently been intro- 
duced in the United States Military 
Academy thru the efforts of Colonel 
Scott, the superintendent. A pack train 
of sixty-four of the finest army mules 
that Missouri could produce has been 
established there, and the corps of cadets 
are now instructed in the art of master- 
ing and loading mules, it being deemed 
desirable that they should possess a prac- 
tical knowledge of the business. The 
innovation is already a splendid success. 
When Lord Kitchener, England’s great- 
est general now in the service, visited 
West Point several months ago, he was 
greatly imprest by seeing 14,000 pounds 
of ammunition and quartermaster’s sup- 
plies packed on the mules and prepared 
to start, in fourteen minutes. The field- 
marshal pronounced it to be the most 
rapid and best executed transportation 
achievement that he had ever witnessed, 
also that it could not be duplicated by 
any European army, or, indeed, by any 
in the world. 
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The Life of the Five Towie 


Mr. CHEsTeERTON chose as the title for 
a recent volume of collected essays: 
“Tremendous Trifles”; the name would 
not inaptly describe the details of Mr. 
Bennett’s novels. The smallest incident 
in them is tremendous to him, exactly as 
it is to a man in real life. The buying 
of a book is an event; the closing of a 
door a catastrophe; an,old man’s tear 
worth a chapter of explanation. Clay- 
hanger* is the first volume of a trilogy, 
which is to give the history of a man’s 
life: first, as it looks to himself; second; 
as it looks to his future wife, and last, 
as it looks to them both after their mar- 
riage. It takes 698 pages to tell from 
his own standpoint the hero’s story up 
to the time of his marriage. Yet we 
would not accuse the author of tedious- 
ness; he is never uninteresting. The 
brief history of Edwin Ciayhanger’s 
father is full of bitter pathos: 

“At the age of seven, his education being 
complete, he was summoned into the world. 
It is true he could neither write nor deal with 
the multiplication table; but there were always 
night schools which studious adults of seven 
and upward might attend if business permitted. 
The man Darius was taken to work by his 
mother. He was a ‘mould runner.” As no 
man of seven could reach the upper shelves, 
a pair of steps was provided for Darius and 
up these he had to scamper. If the soft clay 
of a new-born plate was damaged’ Darius was 
knocked down.” 

His day was from half past five in the 
morning to eight o’clock at night! If the 
baby-man fell asleep over his work he 
was brutally beaten. Much of the elder 
Clayhanger’s harshness and lack of sym- 
pathy for his only son grew out of the 
cruel brutalizing of those hard days, of 
which the son never knew. “All his in- 
fancy was his own fearful secret. His 
life, seen whole, had been a miracle. But 
Edwin never even faintly suspected it.” 
To him his father seemed harsh, forbid- 
ding and tyrannical, and the clash of the 
two temperaments makes a tragedy of 
the son’s young manhood. Yet he re- 


*CLAYHANGER. By 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 





Arnold Bennett. 
$1.50. 


New York: 
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garded his father as he did the weather, 
fatalistically. It was of no use to resent 
the actions of either. 

The history of dull and endless days, 
in a country town and an uncongenial 
business, is told with an art not often 
equaled. No one can better depict outer 
monotony and inner drama than Arnold 
Bennett. He has grasped the secret that 
the life of each one is a momentous and 
moving spectacle to the soul that watches 
from within. A man’s experience is his 
stained-glass window, dull to the passer- 
by but full of meaning and color to the 
eyes that catch its transmitted light. Here 
Mr. Bennett is strongest. He reminds 
the reader sometimes of Galsworthy, 
more often of Gissing,: but neither of 
them has his uncanny gift of creeping in- 
side the minds of his characters, and see- 
ing outside events thru their luminous 
egoism. There is really no reason why 
Clayhanger might not be followed by 
equally interesting autobiographies from 
the standpoint of Edwin’s father; of his 
sisters Clara and Maggie; of Auntie 
Hamps with her curls; of Big James, the 
foreman, with his glorious voice and in- 
congruous apron; of any one of the score 


‘or so characters of the book. Each is to 


himself the exact center of the horizon 
and the concentric circles that overlie and 
interlap each other are only complex to 
the outside observer, each is quite simple 
and consistent to the eye at its focus, 
however little it may know of adjoining 
and interlacing rings. So Edwin sees 
clearly enough his own wishes, his own 
high value as a human being, the impor- 
tance of events that affect him personally, 
altho he discerns but darkly that like in- 
cidents are momentous to those about 
him. Yet we hesitate to call him a self- 
ish egoist, because in his‘mingled weak- 
ness and pride, his halting sincerities, his 
elations and abasements, his cruelty and 
his kindness, he is so very disconcertingly 
like the rest of us! 

Mr. Bennett’s recent work is signifi- 
cant of the triumph of realism, gradual- 
ly working upward to the light out of the 
slough of Zolaism. He has the mastery 
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of all his material. In the matter of dis- 
eases, for example: consumption and 
heart disease have always been the fa- 
vorites of fiction and we can remember 
when “brain fever” was epidemic in 
novels, but has any previous author dared 
present a hero with catarrh and influ- 
enza? Little Cold-in-the-Head, accord- 
ing to Maeterlinck, is the only one of 
the diseases which the vigilance of the 
doctors now lets escape from the prisons 
of Night, so perhaps the novelists will be 
driven to take it up. 

Mr. Bennett’s method in this trilogy is 
that of Browning in “The Ring and the 
Book.” Thru his short stories and “Old 
Wives’ Tale” we have become acquaint- 
ed with a considerable part of the popu- 
lation of “The Five Towns,” and if he 
continues at the present rate of a fat vol- 
ume a year. we shall know them all. We 
want to. Mr. Bennett is working out a 


new theory of fiction: that the life of a , 


community should in these democratic 
days take the place of the life of one in- 
dividual, which was the theme of the 
epic and older novel. There is one disad- 
vantage in this, that each volume appears 
fragmentary and incomplete. Clayhanger 
is one instalment of a serial story, leav- 
ing off at the most exciting point with a 
“To be continued in our next.” But we 
are given no assurance when the next will 
appear. Unless the publishers have the 
complete manuscript of the series in hand 
we believe it is their duty to insure Mr. 
Bennett’s life for the benefit of his read- 
ers. 
& 
Privilege and Democracy in America. By 


Frederic C. Howe. New York: Chas 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


It is a painful, humiliating exposure of . 


national shortsightedness and __ folly, 
lucidly arranged and fully documented, 
that Mr. Howe, a former member of 
Mayor Tom Johnson’s kitchen cabinet, 
makes in this book. Dowered with a 
continent of incalculable richness, the 
democracy of the nineteenth century— 
youthful, yeasty, spendthrift, ignorant of 
the consequences to unborn generations, 
blindly expecting that the faster the ex- 
ploitation the greater the general well!- 
being—took special pains to get rid of 
its birthright and tossed to right and to 
left, with drunken recklessness, forests, 


prairies, minerals, franchises, bounties, 
privileges. Now the wild oats must be 
reaped. One-fourth of the total acreage 
of America, an area greater than Ger- 
many and Great Britain combined, is 


owned by fifty thousand persons. A ° 


space that maintains a hundred million 
souls in Europe is controlled in the land 
of the free by fewer people than occupy 
a good sized suburb of Boston or New 
York. Not content with lavish gifts 
under the law, freebooters have looted 
the national domain of treasures in a 
way to make Captain Kidd resemble a 
boy pickpocket. “Within the last fifteen 
years there has been stolen from the 
public domain not less than 150,000,000 
acres,” an area five times as great as 
New York State. Railways long enough 
to circle the globe eight times are under 
the control of half a dozen financial 
groups. The steel trust has gobbled up 
all the best ore deposits known, and has 
thus given value to its hundreds of 
millions of fictitious capitalization. An- 
thracite coal which sold for $3 a ton at 
the Eastern seaboard in the halcyon days 
of free competition has been raised to $6 
since a roomful of manipulators has con- 
trolled the fields. Beneficiaries of the 
tariff exact a hundred dollars a year 
from every family of average size by ap- 
propriating franchises and unearned 
land values in cities. Truly the rape 
of a nation! For solace, let us remem- 
ber that many have already come out of 
the frenzy in which democracy squan- 
dered its resources. A general increase 
of freight rates has been checked; the 
thieves are relinquishing rich stretches 
of coal lands; stand-patters are being 
unseated and conservation bills passed; 
the looting of Alaska has been thwart- 
ed; New York in a year has collected 
twenty millions of back franchise taxes. 

Such remedies, however, Mr. Howe 
finds insufficient. Only land taxation, 
which would take the whole rental value, 
taxation applied impartially to mines. 
forests, farms and city lots, can work a 
cure, he says. This is the least convinc- 
ing part of his argument. Like other 


disciples of Henry George, he predicts 
results out of proportion to his causes. 
For instance, if New York placed all 
taxes on land values to the exemption of 
improvements, while a building boom, 
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followed by a panic, might well result 
(as it did in Vienna when a partial ex- 
emption of new improvements was al- 
lowed), it is not clear that lands un- 
reached by rapid transit lines would 
come into occupation nor that land spec- 
ulators who found their annual carrying 
charges raised from 2 per cent. to 3 per 
cent. would immediately throw their 
holdings on to a demoralized market. 
Other remedies must also be applied. 


& 
History of the United States and its Peo- 


le. By Elroy McKendree Avery. Vol. 
VIL. Cleveland: The Burrows Com- 
pany. $6.25. 


The chief merit of Avery’s History of 
the United States is not brilliancy of 
style or novelty of view, but the gen- 
erous use of illustrative material to ac- 
company and illuminate the narrative. 
Dr. Avery, unlike most authors, has dis- 
covered that there are other and more 
direct and vivid ways of conveying ideas 
than by words. It was this discovery 
that made his science text-books so pop- 
ular and in this extensive work he has 
availed himself of the opportunity to 
utilize portraits, maps, and fac-similes of 
newspapers and manuscript to a greater 
extent than any previous American his- 
torian. This gives to the reader a sense 
of reality, of contemporaneity, unattain- 
able in any other way. Washington’s 
Farewell Address, which seems to most 
of us like the Ten Commandments, sent 
down from Heaven engraved on stone, 
perfect and complete, is here presented 
in its original chaotic and tentative form, 
with long passages struck out, important 
phrases altered and interlinear sentences 
added, as poor a piece of copy as the 
printer gets nowadays. 
tract from our real admiration of Wash- 
- ington to see him thus in the throes of 
composition, or read that the Republican 
papers referred to his retirement in the 
following language: 

“Every heart, in unison with the freedom 
and happiness of the people, ought to beat 
high in exultation that the name of Washing- 
ton ceases from this day to give currency to 
political iniquity and to legalize corruption. 
A new era is now opening upon us, an era 
which promises much to the people, for pub- 
lic measures must now stand. upon their own 
merits, and nefarious projects can no longer 
be supported by a name. When a retrospect 


It does not de- . 
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is taken of the Washington administration for 
eight years, it is the subject of the greatest 
astonishment that a single individual should 
have cankered the principles of republicanism 
in an enlightened people just emerged from 


the gulf of despotism, and should have car- 


ried his designs against the public liberty so 
far as to have put in jeopardy its very exist- 
ence. Such, however, are the facts, and, with 
these staring us in the face, the day ought to 
be a JUBILEE in the United States.” 

The field of American history has been 
so industriously cultivated in detail by 
many investigators in recent years that 
the time has come when wider surveys 
may be undertaken. Consequently exten- 
sive general histories like the work un- 
der consideration are again appearing. 
Dr. Avery and his publishers have freely 
employed experts who have investigated 
many points that must be worked out by 
specialists, for human life is too short 
for any one man to verify by personal 
reference to the original authorities all 
the statements of a general history, but 
it is to be understood that this is not a 
co-operative history and the author is 
solely responsible for the text. 


& 


Fighting the Slave Hunters in Africa, By 
Alfred J. Swann. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. $3.50. ‘ 

A Transformed Colony: Sierra Leone As It 
Was and As It Is. By T. J. Aldrige. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $3.50. 

The Brain of the Negro. By Burt G. Wil- 
der. New York: National Negro Com- 


mittee. 

Eminent Negro Men and Women. By 
John Edward Bruce. Yonkers, N. Y:: 
Gazette Press. 

The Negro in Literature and Art. By Ben- 


jamin Griffith Brawley, A. M., Professor 
of English in Atlanta Baptist College, 
Atlanta. 

Interesting contrasts are suggested by 
the widely various material contained in 
-hese volumes—that range from rather 
bulky, generously illustrated repositories 
of facts whose importance today is his- 
torical, such as Mr. Swann’s and Mr. 
Aldrige’s studies, to accounts of latter- 
day progress. The scientific note is 


struck only by Professor Wilder, who 
offers a seemingly satisfactory refutation 
of those scientists who have made much 
ado about the negro brain’s deficiency in 
weight, and faulty configuration. In the 
volume called Eminent Negro Men and 
Women, Mr. Bruce compiles a number 
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of sketches which he dedicates “to the 

negro youth of America, in the humble 

hope that they may emulate the virtues 
here set forth.” 
& 

Master Minds at the Commonwealth’s 
Heart. By Percy H. Epler. Wor- 
_— Mass: F. S. Blanchard & Co. 
2. 

The “Commonwealth’s Heart” of Mr. 
Epler’s Master Minds at the Common- 
wealth’s Heart, is Worcester County, 
Massachusetts; the birthplace of seven 
of the men and women, and the resi- 
dence of three more, who have been 
more worth talking about than any 
other ten people that have been the 
staple of talk in the last hundred years: 
General Artemas Ward, first com- 
mander-in-chief of the American Revo- 
lution ; Eli Whitney, inventor of the cot- 
ton gin; Elias Howe, inventor of the 
sewing machine; William Morton, the 
“conqueror of pain”; Dorothy L. Dix, 
“redemptress of the world’s insane”; 
Clara Barton, founder of the American 


Red Cross; Luther Burbank, “dis- 
coverer of a new plant world”; and 
George Bancroft, John B. Gough, 


George F. Hoar, producers of all kinds 
of delight in the study, on the platform 
and in the Senate. “Small geniuses, 
perhaps, if you bound them by their 
starting point, the hill-crowned region 
of Worcester,’ says the author, “but 
mighty when you see them radiate the 
globe.” Mr. Epler tells the story of each 
of these in the somewhat florid manner 
of the platform orator, but with close 
adhesion to facts of biography. With 
the dramatic style one need not quarrel. 
These men and women were the honest, 
modest, generally the homespun, 
- workers of a period of great: dramatic 
value in the history of our nation. 
& 
Poems. By H. Cordelia Ray. 16mo, pp. ix, 
169. New York: The Grafton Press. 

Miss Ray’s attractive volume contains 
nearly as many short poems as there are 
pages, classified as “Fancies,” “Medita- 
tions,” “Sonnets,” “Ballads,” “Chansons 
d’Amour,” “Quatrains,” “The Seasons,” 
and “Heroic Echoes,” besides tributes to 
poets and champions of freedom. The 
attraction which draws her to the last 
class, Garrison, Phillips, Sumner, Doug- 
lass, etc., reminds us that we learned of 
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her years ago as the representative of 
a family which must go back four or five | 
generations before it can find its pure 
white, black, and red ancestors. Her 
father was active in the interests of the 
colored people a generation ago, and he 
and the daughter are proofs that dete- 
rioration does not follow mixture of 
blood. The verses are more than for- 
mally correct; they are marked with a 
fine spirit and good taste. Let this 
be an example from the “Chansons 
d’Amour” : 

“I felt a throb within my heart, 

In which sad sorrow had no part; 

Within my soul a yearning grew, 

So sweet it thrilled me thru and thru. 

A flute’s soft warble echoed nigh, 

As if an angel fluttered by; — 

And on my lips there fell a kiss ;— 

Speak! fairy Moon, interpret this.” 


& 
History for Ready Reference from the Best 
Historians, Biographers and Specialists. 
‘By J. N. eee | Mol. VII. 1901-1910. 
Springfield, Mass.: C. A, Nichols Co. 
Last week there came a sudden call in 
the editorial office—all calls are sudden 
in the editorial office—for information 
on the recent history of Portugal, on 
what the Hay-Pauncefote treaty said 
about the fortification of the Panama 
Canal, on how woman suffrage works in 
Finland, and on the life of President 
Diaz. All this information we had liter- 
ally within our reach without rising 
from the editor’s easy chair, for it was 
all to be found in this volume. Larned’s 
History for Ready Reference is not a 
continuous narrative, but a selection of 
quotations from official documents, his- 
torical papers and periodicals, arranged 
alphabetically, with cross references. 
Occasionally, on looking up some topic, 
we find ourselves referred to a forgotten 
article in THE INDEPENDENT. 


& 

Justice. A Tragedy in Four Acts. By 
John Galsworthy. New York:. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 60 cents. 

A drama quite as powerful as Gals- 
worthy’s “Strife.” That play, dealing 


with the labor problem, was widely read 
in America last year and seen at the 
New Theater in New York. /This shows 
the injustice of the English divorce law 
and prison system, and is written with 
the realism, vividness and impartiality 
of which the author is a master. 
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Literary Notes 


.A-volume for serious students of the Old 
Testament is The Book of Isaiah, by G. H. 
Box, M. A. (Macmillan, $2.25). r. Box has 
meee De ‘the Hebrew text in accordance with 
the results of sound recent criticism and pre- 
pared a translation in the rhythmical forms of 
the original prophecies, adding brief critical 
notes and explanations. 

....Readers of books on the New Testament 
have learned to expect an evangelical spirit, 
thoro scholarship and clearness and force of 
presentation in the treatises of Rev. James 
Stalker. For over thirty years he has been 
one of the best representatives of the progres- 
sive theologians of Scotland. His last book, 
on The Ethics of Jesus (Armstrong’s, $1.75), 
exhibits the same qualities which distinguished 
his very successful Life of Christ. 

....At the phenomenally low cost of thirty 
shillings the British Museum has published a 
magnificent facsimile in reduced form of the 
Codex Alexandrinus, containing 11 pages of 
introduction and 36x 4 sheets of photographs. 
The size is 25 by 20.5 centimetres. It will be 
remembered that Baber, in 1812, published a 
facsimile print of the ‘Psalms in a monster 
folio of 50 by 31 centimetres, and (1881-1883) 
E. Maude Thompson issued a photographic 
reproduction in the size of the original, but at 
the cost of about $150. 


.The traveling library has come to stay; 
and that is one reason for welcoming the pam- 
phlet compiled by Lutie Eugenia Stearns, and 
published by the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission, at Madison, in its series of Informa- 
tion Circulars. This book of Traveling Libra- 
ries in Wisconsin, with Directory of Stations 
has, of course, more value for the State than 
for the whole country; and yet many of the 
facts presented here, and most of the gener- 
alizations, have a wider usefulness. Miss 
Stearns’s. pamphlet is adequately illustrated. 


..Another library publication, the annual 
report of the St. Louis Public Library, shows 
that that institution now has 316,911 volumes, 
circulates about a million and a half volumes 
annually and counts almost ninety thousand 
active registered users. These statistics show 
a large increase, due in part to the opening of 
new branches. A gratifying development in 
the work of the children’s room and the trav- 
eling library system is reported. 

..The Harvard University library has 
come into possession of the magnificent Lef- 
ferts collection of the works of Alexan- 
der Pope, which consists of upward of 500 
volumes of books and pamphlets. The col- 
lection includes volumes not in the British 
Museum library. Thus it has a complete se- 
ries of editions of the Rape of the Lock, from 
the first of 1714 to the sixth of 1723, while the 
Museum catalog shows only the first, third, 
fourth and fifth. Harvard already had some 
150 volumes besides those now anonymously 
presented. The donor is understood to be J. 
Pierpont Morgan, and the original collector 
was Marshall C. Lefferts, who hoped to write 
a bibliography of Pope, 
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Pebbles 


Gioomy Party.—“I bought a revolver from 
you yesterday. I wish you'd take it back. I’ve 
changed my mind.”—Fliegende Blaetter. 


He.—I'm afraid you are cold. shall I take 
off my coat and put it round you? 

She.—You may put your coat round me, but 
why take it off? 


I THOUGHT upon the stage my sketch, 
“The Buttonhole,” I'd try, 
But when I did I found, alas, 
It was the hook and I. 
—T. E. -M. 


Janitor.—“Who was dat whistlin’ down de 
tube ?” 

Helper—“Woman on de third floor front 
wants some steam.” 

Janitor.—“Hit de third pipe a couple o’ times 
wit de hammer.”—Judge. 


STRANGER.—What do you value your white 
cow at?” 

Farmer Furrow.—“She ain’t worth over $10. 
Taxing cows this year?” 

Stranger—“I am not the assessor. I am 
an official of the Quick Time Railroad. Your 
cow was killed this morning. Here’s the $ro. 
Good day.” 


“REAL beauty is indeed rare,” he remarked, 
glancing disapprovingly at the crowd that 
poured past along the board walk. “Tho I 
know thousands of women, there are but two 
I consider beautiful.” . 

“Who is she?” the girl at his side asked, 
with quick interest, and perhaps a tiny flash of 
jealousy.—/deas. 


In the dining room of a hotel at Nice, on 
a huge placard posted over the mantelpiece, 
you can read the following: 

“Our English visitors are kindly requested 
to address the waiters and servants in Eng- 
lish, as their French is not generally under- 
stood.” —Tit-Bits. 


Wuen Professor Wendell, of Harvard, en- 
tered upon his Sabbatical year he remained in 
Cambridge some weeks after his leave of ab- 
sence began and persisted in taking part in the 
departmental meeting. The head of the de- 
partment protested. 

‘Sir,’ he said, 
You are non est.” 

“Oh, very well,” replied. Professor Wendell, 
“a non est man is the noblest work of God.”— 
Success Magazine. 


“you are officially absent. 


A youNG man returned to the country vil- 
lage where he was born, after having success- 
fully worked his way up to a desirable govern- 
ment office. 

“IT suppose the people here, Thomas, have 
heard of the honor that has been conferred on 
me?” he inquired of one of his old friends. 

“Yes, they have,” was the gratifying reply. 

‘And what,” said the man of fame, eagerly, 
“what do they say about it, Thomas?” 

“They don’t say anything,” replied Thomas; 
“they just laugh.”—St, Louis Globe-Democrat, 
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Julia Ward Howe 


SHE had reached the last decade of 
her century. She was familiar with the 
elder circle of famous men and women 
who taught us literature and philan- 
thropy before the Civil War, for at that 
date she had reached middle age and was 
already an author of note and: a philan- 
thropist. Those who call themselves ol 
now in their childhood saw a new poet 
arise in her first volume, “Passion Flow- 
ers”; and with her distinguished husband 
in those days, divided from ours by the 
line of steel and fire, together they edited 
a journal devoted to the freedom of the 
slave. The name of Dr. Samuel G. 
Howe calls us back to the heroic and 
poetic days of Marco Bozzaris, when he 
was associated with Byron in the libera- 
tion of Greece. Dr. Howe returned from 
that conquest of freedom to take up, 
with his no less distinguished wife, other 
efforts of philanthropy for those opprest 
by slavery and for the education of those 
deprest by loss of sight. In his institu- 
tion for the blind, where Laura Bridg- 
man, blind and deaf and dumb, was 
taught to read and speak, Mrs. Howe 
taught with her husband, and many were 
the books of prose and verse which she 
gave to the press, 








Mrs. Howe’s father believed that 
daughters should have as good an educa- 
tion as sons, and he provided for her the 
best private teachers thru the full college 
course. She had the advantage of travel, 
and could talk freely in their own 
tongues with distinguished visitors from 
Europe. She was a most versatile 
woman, shining in society, leader of a 
literary salon that met at her home, 
founder of the New England Woman’s 
Club, which defended all good and un- 
popular reforms, including woman’s suf- 
frage. She was also a preacher in the 

















MRS. HOWE, 
As she looked forty years ago. 


Unitarian Church, and was dominated by 
a strong religious spirit. Such lines as 

“Take the dead Christ to my chamber, 

The Christ that I bought in Rome,” 
are well remembered. Tho a Unitarian, 
she was touched by the Catholic service 
and feeling, and her nephew, Marion 
Crawford, was a Catholic. 

Not Crawford alone was an author, 
but her children have inherited the abil- 
ity of their parents. Mrs. Anagnos, who 
died twenty-four years ago, was a poet 
of note and promise; and every one 
knows Mrs. Richards, author of “Mrs. 
Tree’s Will” and many other volumes ; 
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while a son is a distinguished professor 
of metallurgy in Columbia University. 

THE INDEPENDENT has been proud to 
number Mrs. Howe among its contribu- 
tors of verse, and the portrait which we 
give is taken from our office album, de- 
voted in previous years to our own 
writers. She is not, as some might im- 
agine, the author of one poem, but of 
many poems, and many books of wisdom 
in prose. Yet the “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” is her enduring monument. 
It is a great and worthy poem, with the 
flame of fire, the thunder of guns, the 
shout of freedom, and the appeal to God. 
“That terrible battle hymn,” Kipling 
called it. May we also add that it pos- 
sesses a peculiar and very striking meas- 
ure. It does not have the effect of the 
continuous beat of the pure iambic, but 
rather that of the heavy accent followed 
by three light syllables, instead of one. 
It begins : 

“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord 

He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored” 

And it continues : 

“I have seen Him in the watchfires of a hun- 
dred circling camps; 

They have builded Him an altar in the evening 
dews and damps” ; 

and so the rushing, smiting, swift meas- 

ure runs strangely thru the whole hymn 

of triumph. It is a wonderful produc- 

tion, her chief right to immortality. 

Few men or women have lived. so 
loved, almost worshiped in her extreme 
age. The world is much richer for her 
life, and we of the second and third 
generation are poorer for her death. 


a 
The “Galilean Vagabond” 


In France religion does not count for 
much. It is hardly worth referring to 
except incidentally, by way of an illus- 
trative allusion, as when in a public ad- 
dress the other day a member of the 
French Cabinet happened to refer to 
Jesus as “that Galilean vagabond.” In 
this country such language would be held 
not merely indecorous, but close to blas- 
phemy. It is not noticed in France. 

To the mind of the French statesman, 
to be a respectable man Jesus should 
have remained shut up to a carpenter’s 
trade in Nazareth. He should have con- 
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tented himself to hew boards, dowel 
benches and tables, put roofs on houses, 
and thus be a decent and useful member 
of society, adding to its physical comfort 
and wealth. That would have been 
something tangible, valuable, measurable 
in shekels. Instead of that he threw 
away the chances of a profitable life, 
gave up his home and trade, and became 
a wanderer, a vagabond, a leader of a 
company of strolling tramps, with no 
visible means of support, dependent on 
charity, less securely housed than the 
foxes and the birds of the air. So the 
French Cabinet Minister can see in it no 
reputable life. He was the “Galilean 
vagabond.” 

Yet, somehow, the boards have rotted 
to dust, the benches are burned, the 
tables are perished, houses and roofs are 
sunk in decay, the little wealth his 
brothers made in Joseph’s shop with saw 
and hammer is all gone, vanished; but 
the wandering Galilean vagabondage is 
the world’s dearest story, its most pre- 
cious wealth, its richest memory, its 
chiefest treasure of both inspiration and 
art. He trudged from town to town 
with His retinue of curious or eager 
enthusiasts, talking about nothing more 
substantial than God and heaven and 
common goodness and such empty vani- 
ties ; and yet, strange to say, the proudest 
structures of France are those that were 
built to honor this vagrant wanderer 
over the roads of Galilee. The people 
thought His word or touch would heal 
their sick—there have been such—but He 
took no fee, got no riches, still fed on 
the bread and water of charity, and 
talked, talked, talked of the Father in 
heaven—was there a Father in heaven? 
—and told stories of poor prodigals that 
wanted the Father; and He consorted 
with common people and said imprudent 
things about rich men—and they killed 
Him, and that was the end of Him. 

Not the end of Him! ~ What mean the 
cathedrals of France? What the worship 
of the Madonna and Child? What the 
civilization that we call Christian? What 
is Christendom but the concurrent voice 
of all that is great and good—yes, and 
rich and powerful—yes, that is humble 
and simple and poor—conspiring, re- 
sounding to crown the vagabond of Gali- 
lee as Lord and Master? And resolved 
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they are, by what name called, priest or 
preacher, Jesuit or missionary, that the 
Name that is above every name shall 
rule the round earth. 

It is not material things, not the car- 
penter’s art, nor the goldsmithing art, 
not the bookman’s art nor the states- 
man’s art that has made the world great. 
Worth and wealth are equally things of 
the spirit, and the vagrant sandaled steps 
that traversed the byways of Galilee trod 
out a golden track thru the golden grain, 
and along a dolorous road, past a cross- 
crowned mount, until the byway became 
a highway, and spread wide over the 
centuries and broad over the lands; and 
the stragglers that trailed after the vaga- 
bond of Galilee is become a multitud- 
inous and bannered host that acclaim 
Him Son of Man and Son of God! And 
why? Because all value is of the spirit, 
not of metal, or marble, or gems. Pre- 
cious above price were the vagranciés 
and utterances of Galilee. They it is that 
give glory and worth to the magnificent 
civilization whose epithet is that of 
Christ. 

ed 


Elihu Root 


WHEN it was intimated the other day 
that Mr. Taft was considering Senator 
Root for one of the vacancies on the 
Supreme Court bench, a general protest 
was raised thruout the land. Was this 
shrewd corporation attorney to be al- 
lowed to sit in the greatest national trib- 
unal of the world and hold the scales of 
justice between “the interests” and the 
people? 

We have good reason to think that 
Mr. Taft will not make Mr. Root a 
Justice of the Supreme Court, on the 
ground of the latter’s age. The country 
can rest in quiet on that score. Still, the 
incident raises the question of Mr. Root’s 
record as a public servant, and on this 
we should like to say a word. 

It is an indisputable fact that Elihu 
Root in public office has served the coun- 
try conspicuously, ably and unselfishly. 
He left one of the most lucrative law 
practices in the United States for a sal- 
ary of $8,000 or $10,000 a year. He 
made an admirable Secretary of War. 
He was as great a Secretary of State as 
the country has ever produced. His con- 
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structive work for international organi- 
zation and peace has been unequaled in 
the annals of the State Department. The 
Arbitral Court of Justice which Secre- 
tary Knox says will shortly be estab- 
lished was conceived by him and carried 
thru the Second Hague Conference by 
his instructions to the American delega- 
tion. He more than any one else created 
the Central American Court of Justice, 
the most perfect international tribunal in 
existence. The twenty-three arbitration 
treaties he negotiated with our sister 
nations have broken all records, while his 
treaty and declaration of intentions with 
Japan constitute together the farthest 
step yet taken by two great world Powers 
toward universal peace. And now he has 
just returned with fresh laurels from 
The Hague, where he was chief counsel 
for the United States at the Newfound- 
land Fisheries dispute. Altho he spent 
months in preparing the brief for his 
country, and took eight days to make the 
final argument before the tribunal, he 
will not get a cent of pay from the 
United States for these services, which 
every one adinits had great influence on 
the final award. 

If Mr. Root in private life served his 
clients with all of his great ability, he 
has been no less faithful to his country 
when in its employ. That the interests 
of his private clients were not always 
identical with the interests of the public 
no doubt is true. But since he has en- 
tered public life his record in the Cabinet 
and in the Senate has been distinguished 
by ability of the highest order and abso- 
lute fidelity to the public interest. There 
is no ground for this hostility to Mr. 
Root as a public servant. 


& 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Motives and 
Purpose 


In his speech at Bosfon, last Friday 
night, Mr. Roosevelt said that President 
Taft had initiated the tariff policy which 
his party and the country would eventu- 
ally adopt. By insisting upon the crea- 


tion of a tariff board or commission and 
by procuring for this board the powers 
it now exercises, the President had “indi- 
cated the way along which the Repub- 
lican party is going to move.” 


He nei- 
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ther commended nor denounced the 
Payne-Aldrich revision, but he sought to 
give the President all possible credit for 
the commission plan. The stand-patters 
at first opposed this plan, and then, under 
pressure, reluctantly gave it their ap- 
proval. The principle’of it has been 
heartily supported by insurgents. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude toward the 
recent tariff revision tends to disclose his 
present purpose with respect to the 
Presidential nomination in 1912. As we 
have shown heretofore, he has carefully 
avoided an expression of opinion con- 
cerning that revision. He has commend- 
ed the maximum and minimum provi- 
sions, and the removal of the duties on 
Philippine products. There is no quar- 
rel in the party about these parts of the 
tariff law. He has repeatedly empha- 
sized the value of the tariff board. When 
he was speaking for Senator Beveridge 
he seized- upon the Senator’s bill for a 
tariff commission as a most inviting 
topic. Why has he avoided the revision 
of the duties? We are beginning to 
think that, while he does not like the revi- 
sion, he is silent about it because a clear 
expression of disapproval would make 
him hostile to the President. If he 
should denounce that revision to which 
the President attached his signature, and 
which the President has repeatedly de- 
fended, would not his action indicate a 
purpose to prevent the President’s re- 
nomination and to seek the place for 
himself ? 

Mr. Roosevelt’s course with respect to 
the tariff is consistent with the theory 
that he is not plotting to displace Mr. 
Taft, but is striving to save him and his 
party from the consequences of a great 
blunder, to avert political punishment, if 
possible, by continually directing atten- 
tion to that anchor to the windward, the 
tariff board. He may not be successful, 
but we are inclined to think he is doing 
the best he can. As week follows week 
we see no evidence that he is not faithful 
to the President whom he selected. 

But we cannot foresee what course he 
will take after the elections that are now 
near at hand. There are indications that 
the Republicans. will lose their majority 
in the House, and that Mr. Stimson will 
not be elected in New York; also that in 
several other States prominent and 
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worthy Democratic candidates will take 
the highest local offices. How would 
such reverses affect the Republican party 
and the fortunes of its elected leader? 
It seems to us that they would not pro- 
mote the renomination of Mr. Taft. If 
he should lose popular support, to whom 
would the masses of the party turn? 

The election of Mr. Stimson would 
help Mr. Roosevelt, in a certain sense. 
it is true; but it would also help Presi- 
dent Taft. On the other hand, the defeat 
of Mr. Stimson would not remove the 
ex-President from the field of politics. 
The Republican mass¢s—those, at least, 
west of the Alleghanies—would say that 
Mr. Roosevelt and his candidate had 
been .knifed by the corrupt State bosses 
and by the corporation influence of Wall 
Street. Would that tend to eliminate Mr. 
Roosevelt ? 

It may be that the bitter opposition of 
certain financial and corporation inter- 
ests in and about New York to Mr. 
Roosevelt in this campaign has not bzen 
manifested shrewdly: While it is true 
that the ex-President initiated in a prac- 
tical way the movement for Federal re- 
striction and supervision of interstate 
corporations, it is also trug that his party, 
under Mr. Taft, not only has gone be- 
yond the original limits of his policy but 
is now clearly committed to a further ad- 
vance, and that this advance involves 
inquiries and restrictions which are es- 
pecially obnoxious to some of the cor- 
porations affected. Why, then, is the 
shadow of Roosevelt a deadly menace. 
and the substance of Taft so greatly to 
be preferred ? 

We begin to suspect that what the 
alarmed interests really desire, and what 
they hope to see, is a divided Congress, 
in order that the Republican program 
may not be carried out, and that there _ 
may be no further restrictive legislation 
for at least two years. Upon any other 
theory it is difficult to explain their 
course. But we cannot see that they will 
gain anything eventually by the election 
of a Democratic House this year. We 
are not saying, of course, that the Demo- 
cratic party is opposed to such restric- 
tions as we have had in mind. But it is 
not probable that a Democratic House 
and a Republican Senate would agree 
about them. 























Even if Republican defeat in Novem- 
ber should cause an uprising for Mr. 
Roosevelt, we think he would still be 
loyal to Mr. Taft, altho conditions and 
circumstances might convince him that 
he ought to yield to a popular demand. 
We do not believe he has been plotting, 
or is now plotting, to discredit and sup- 
plant the President. He is in the thick 
of the fight and is having the time of his 
life. Every minute of this campaign is 
to him full of joy, the joy of combat. 
When the fight is over, he will do a bit 
of thinking. Not till then, if our view 
about his motives and methods is the cor- 
rect one, will he decide what his course 
shall be, and even then he will not be 
torn up with anxiety about his personal 
advancement in politics. 


R } 
Salvation Social 


At a dinner of the Men’s League at 
the Broadway Tabernacle the other 
night Dr. Walter B. Laidlaw, of the 
Federation of Churches, offered an inter- 
pretation of Christian opportunity and 
drew a picture of social as distinguished 
from individual salvation which would 
have been pronounced dangerously 
heretical a generation or two ago, but 
which would hardly be called in question 
today as a truthful description of up-to- 
date religious thinking and church activ- 
ity. As such it is eminently worth think- 
ing about. 

Its central notion is the conception of 
Christianity as a religion which grew 
out of the social conditions presented by 
a dense population highly organized and 
enjoying the refinements of a high civil- 
ization ; a religion, therefore, possessing 
the quality of modernity, and adapted to 
the needs of the modern world. Protest- 
ant theology, which took over a big in- 
heritance of monastic ideas, has hitherto 
emphasized the individual and the prob- 
lem of personal salvation. Dr. Laidlaw’s 
suggestion that this emphasis on the part 
of the early theologians was an effect of 
rusticity, or something approaching it, 
in the days when civilization was being 
painfully re-evolved among rude peoples 
trying to save something from the wreck 
of Greco-Roman institutions, is not alto- 
gether fanciful, and his contention that 
Galilee at the beginning of the Christian 
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era was as densely populated as Rhode 
Island today seems to be well backed by 
the results of archeological research, 
The gospel teachings were addressed to 
“the multitude,” and it was a multitude 
if anything more restive under govern- 
mental repression and capitalistic ex- 
= than the industrial masses to- 
ay. 

These ‘facts, too long forgotten, afford 
a measure of justification, perhaps, for 
the extreme literalness with which Dr. 
Laidlaw and a host of active-minded 
preachers of the younger generation, ap- 
ply some of the precepts and the para- 
bles to the problems of the present time. 
If it is the will of the Father in 
Heaven that not the least of the little 
ones should perish, let the churches be- 
stir themselves in behalf of child labor 
legislation, clean milk, proper educa- 
tional opportunities, playgrounds and 
wholesome influences. Let the vision of 
the New Jerusalem be “made good” in 
the gigantic cities of Europe and Amer- 
ica, thru honest municipal government, 
proper dwelling arrangements, without 
overcrowding, scientific and _ efficient 
sanitation, clean streets, beautiful parks, 
majestic architecture and all the institu- 
tions of intelligence and art. Let men 
learn to respect one another, to engage 
in friendly co-operation, and bring to an 
end the horrors of war and exploitation. 

The idea is an inspiring one, and be- 
yond a doubt it has so far appealed to a 
new generation of Christian workers 
that the activity of Protestant churches, 
in the United States at least, is being 
revolutionized. Indeed, no phase of 
social evolution at the present hour is 
more interesting and significant than the 
transformation of the ecclesiastical life. 

Even in a city so conditioned by topog- 
raphy and enormous land values as New 
York there is no excuse for the conges- 
tion of population at present tolerated. 
Our building laws, like too many other 
laws, have been framed with an eye to 
the sacredness of property rather than to 
the sacredness of human life. We can 
imagine no indictment of such legislation 
more terrible than Dr. Laidlaw’s matter- 
of-fact remark that a population of more 
than 250,000 000 human beings could be 
housed in New York City urider the 
present building code. The continuing 








growth of urban populations, already 
enormous, is one of the certainties of the 
immediate future. All our science and 
all our humanitarianism will be needed 
to maintain decent standards of civiliza- 
tion among their heterogeneous multi- 
tudes. The re-interpretation of Chris- 
tianity as a gospel of social salvation has 
begun none too soon. 


& 


The Rockefeller Institute 


A NEw era may be said to have begun 
in American medicine with the opening 
on Monday, October 17, of the hospital 
connected with the Rockefeller Institute 
of Medical Research at Sixty-sixth street 
and East River in this city. That event 
was made the occasion for the presenta- 
tion of nearly four million dollars by the 
founder, which raises his total benefac- 


tions of the institution to over eight mil- 


lions. Of this large sum nearly six mil- 
lions and a half represents the income 
bearing endowment of the Institute. This 
immense sum and the property with its 
buildings were handed over on the day 
of the opening of the hospital to the 
Board of Trustees, constituted as fol- 
lows: “John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Freder- 
ick P. Gates, William H. Welch, M. D., 
Starr J. Murphy, and Simon Flexner, 
M. D.” With the coming into existence 
of this Board of Trustees the Institute is 
established as an independent foundation 
in perpetuity. In the statement given 
ont by the administration it was de- 
clared: 


“The function of the Board of Trustees is to 
hold and care for the property of the Insti- 
tute, including the investment of its endow- 
ment fund, and to hold the entire income at 
the disposal and under the full control of the 
board of scientific directors, which is consti- 
tuted as follows: Dr. William H. Welch, of 
Baltimore, president; Dr. F. Mitchell Prudeen, 
of New York; Dr. L. Emmet Holt, of New 
York, secretary and treasurer; Dr. Christian 
A. Herter, of New York; Dr. Simon Flexner, 
of New York, director of laboratories; Dr. 
Herman M. Briggs, of New York, and Dr. 
Theobald Smith, of Boston.” 


Under such able direction this immense 
sum of money and the valuable property 
which goes with it should prove the 
saurce of great benefit to the community. 
The benefaction has been planned judi- 
ciously, watched with care, added to as 
the results showed themselves well 
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worthy of further encouragement and 
aid, and finally culminates in this mag- 
nificent gift announced at the opening of 
the hospital. About ten years ago Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller gave $200,000 to be 
distributed in the form of grants to sup- 
port medical research in different parts 
of the country. So much of promise 
was in the work thus begun that in 1902 
$1,000,000 was given for the building of 
a laboratory building and for a fund to 
supply the needs of the laboratory for 
some years. It was not the idea to limit 
the annual expenses to the interest accru- 
ing from this foundation, but to spend 
as much of the principal as seemed neces- 
sary for the purposes of the investiga- 
tions taken up. It was not long before 
the Rockefeller Institute attracted the at- 
tention, not only of the medical profes- 
sion of this country, but of the world, by 
the work that it accomplished. The need 
for a hospital in connection with the lab- 
oratory work was felt, and after five 
years Mr. Rockefeller offered to build 
and endow that. For that purpose he 
provided funds valued at more than two 
million and a half. Last week he com- 
pleted his benefaction, as we have told. 
From the very beginning of its work 
the Rockefeller Institute has aided in 
investigations that have been of great 
significance, not only for scientific medi- 
cine, but also for medical practice. Some 
of the early volumes of reprints giving 
the results of work accomplished by 
grants from the Institute funds are be- 
fore us as we write. They are particu- 
larly interesting in their references to 
various foods and especially milk.. There 
are articles on the bacteria of milk, the 
formation of the film on heated milk, the 
results of different kinds of pure and im- 
pure milk in infant feeding in tenement 
houses and institutions of New York 
City, and the effect of different tempera- 
tures in determining the species of bac- 
teria which grow in milk. Then there 
are a number of articles on human and 
bovine tuberculosis. The health of chil- 
dren has been particularly the subject of 
study because it means so much for the 
race, and there is a series of articles on 
the intestinal diseases of children that 
have been of distinct help in that reduc- 
tion of the summer death rate of chil- 
dren which is the most interesting phase 
of mortality statistics in recent years. 
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Among the men whose names are asso- 
ciated with work under these grants are 
some of the best known medical investi- 
gators in this country and in Europe. 

The particular work of the Institute 
itself has been of great help. In 1904 a 
special volume of bacteriological and 
clinical studies of the diarrheas and dis- 
eases of infancy was issued by the Insti- 
tute and helped notably to the develop- 
ment of our knowledge of these affec- 
tions. The Institute succeeded in secur- 
ing the hearty co-operation of many of 
the important hospitals and dispensaries 
of Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore in this series of studies, and 
for the first time there came that cordiak 
co-ordination of effort under varying 
conditions which means so much in les- 
sening the risks of self-deception in the 
difficult problems of observation that oc- 
cur in medical questions. The co-ordina- 
tion of the bacteriological and patho- 
logical reports with the clinical observa- 
tions was particularly valuable.- The con- 
clusions from the studies in bacteriology 
and pathology were written by Dr. Flex- 
ner and those from the clinical observa- 
tion by Dr. L. Emmet Holt. Such co- 
operation aroused a new feeling of 
solidarity in the medical profession of 
America, and was welcome by many as 
the beginning of a new era of medical 
development. 

During the last five years the Rocke- 
feller Institute has attracted particular 
attention by its studies with regard to 
cerebrospinal meningitis. An epidemic 
of this disease which caused very serious 
ravages in the child population of many 
of our American cities began some six 
years ago and recurred at intervals in 
various places, always with a very high 
death rate. Very little was known about 
the disease, the avenue of entrance of its 
microbe, or the possibility of prevention 
or of helping nature in its cure. The 
studies of the Rockefeller Institute have 
done much in this matter to solve most 
of the problems. Finally there came the 


announcement of a curative serum which ~ 


unfortunately was not ready for use until 
near the close of the American epidemic, 
but has been used with noteworthy suc- 
cess in many cases, in-Great Britain and 
especially in France. If there were noth- 
ing else to record as the result of the 


work of the Institute than these success- 
ful studies of a particularly fatal disease 
of children, the death rate from which, 
as the result of the work done here, is to 
be reduced much more than one half, 
that would be ample return for all that 
Mr. Rockefeller has done. When it is 
recalled, however, that this is only the 
beginning and that now the organization 
of the various investigating departments 
of the Institute will greatly facilitate the 
work, it can be understood how much of 
promise there is not only for medicine 
here in America, but for the advance of 
medical science and the practical applica- 
tion of important principles of therapeu- 
tics to disease all over the world. 

The hospital, which was opened last 
week, is to take but a limited number of 
varieties of disease in order to concentrate 
investigation on every phase of them. 
At the beginning only patients suffering 
from infantile paralysis (acute epidemic 
anterior poliomyelitis), pneumonia and 
heart disease are to be received. An epi- 
demic of infantile paralysis has been at 
work during the last four years in this 
country.. It has claimed nearly 20,000 
victims. The disease is fatal in one-third 
of the cases and leaves crippled for life 
one half of the victims spared. At the 
present time pneumonia is the “captain 
of the men of death,” responsible for 
more deaths than any other single dis- 
ease. In recent years heart disease has 
been increasing in fatality and there is 
evident need for careful investigation 
as to its causes and the possibility of pre- 
vention. Once the heart becomes seri- 
ously affected, cure in the sense of res- 
toration to normal health seems almost 
out of the question. Infantile paralysis 
has already been the subject of consider- 
able study on the part of the investiga- 
tors at the Rockefeller Institute, and def- 
inite progress in the increase of knowl- 
edge of the disease has been made. 

It is evident then that this gift has ac- 
complished great good and its promise 
is most brilliant. The method of giving 
by providing sufficient funds for investi- 
gators until they showed their power to 
accomplish results and then adding to 
and developing the original gift has been 
eminently successful. Thoro business 
methods have proved an encouragement 
and not a hindrance to the workers. 
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We suppose that from 
time immemorial 
smuggling has been 
practised about as generally as the 
chance would allow, and people have in- 
sisted on regarding it as a venial offense 
to cheat the Government. We have a 
bad enough condition now, but there has 
been a decided improvement in public 
morals since highway robbery and buc- 
caneering and _ slave-stealing were 
thought no more disreputable than smug- 
gling or dodging taxes is now. It ap- 
pears that we may be indebted to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and particu- 
larly to Collector Loeb, for a new stif- 
fening of the public conscience on smug- 
gling. The public attention was sharply 
called to this offense against patriotism 
by the indictment of the Sugar Trust 
thieves, and later the exposure of women 
smugglers, and later still of the Duveen 
art dealers. And now a large number of 
other importers are confessing their sins 
and offering to pay up their thefts if they 
can only be left otherwise in peace. Let 
it not be thought that it is the prickings 
of conscience that have disturbed them, 
but the fear of discovery and punish- 
ment. Yet even fear of the law is no 
small deterrent ; and those who thus con- 
fess come to see that it is wrong and dis- 
graceful to rob the nation. We look for 
a clearer sense of the obligation to obey 
the law of the land, which means better 
civic righteousness. 


Smugglers Flying 
to Cover 


The Hall of Fame is 

The Hall of Fame a good advertisement 
for the New York 
University, and it really interests the 
country and supplies a decoration for the 
University’s grounds, more like the fam- 
ous colonnades of Palmyra than anything 
else in the country. By the recent choice 
of one hundred electors, eleven new 
names have been added to the list, Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Edgar Allan Poe, Roger Wil- 
liams, James Fenimore Cooper, Phillips 
Brooks, William Cullen Bryant, Frances 
E. Willard, Andrew Jackson, George 
Bancroft and John L. Motley. The list 
includes not one man of science, not a 
lawyer, no physician except Holmes, but 
seven men and women known as authors. 
There is one clergyman and one philan- 
thropist, Miss Willard, while Roger Wil- 
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liams and Andrew Jackson are the men 
who have made history. While Mrs. 
Stowe heads the list, the one name that 
raises a question is that of Poe. We do 
not doubt that he was justly chosen, for 
his fame is permanent, whether in poetry 
or prose. The one objection against him 
has been his character. Those who 
knew him best had least respect for him 
as a man. Some years ago THE INDE- 
PENDENT published articles of intimate 
knowledge about him from Thomas 
Dunn English; and we recall that when 
Horace Greeley was asked for an auto- 
graph of Poe’s he replied that he would 
willingly give autographs to any one 
who would pay the notes to which Poe’s 
name was signed. 


On Sunday and Monday 
the Ethical Society of this 
city, founded by Dr. Felix 
Adler, dedicated its fine new meeting- 
house—for it is not a church nor a tem- 
ple—and entered upon a new stage of 
development. Dr. Adler is son of the 
leading Jewish rabbi of this city and was 
called to succeed his father ; but his radi- 
calism was too strong for the Reform 
congregation, and he withdrew to estab- 
lish an ethical culture society, which has 
formed branches in a number of cities 
in this country and in England. It 
claims no vestige of religion—for reli- 
gion means God—but simply human 
ethics. Being devoted to ethics, the eth- © 
ics is pronounced and admirable. It 
fights materialistic selfishness and asks 
for justice. ‘Dr. Adler and his followers 
have been a potent force for all that is 
good in civic affairs, often an example 
to the Jewish and Christian organizations 
from which its ethics were learned. The 
seven pillars of the house of truth and 
life which it erects are truth, purity, 
justice, love, hope, valor and fortitude. 
To be sure, these are the same virtues 
which have been maintained by the Jew- 
ish rabbis, the Episcopalians, the Con- 
gregationalists and the Disciples in their 
great meetings of the last week; the dif- 
ference is that where they say, “The pure 
in heart shall see God,” Ethical Culture 
says, “The pure in heart shall see.” Dr. 
Adler recognizes all that is good in the 
teachings of Moses and Jesus, and all 
eclecticism, but he looks for something 
better. He said in his address: 


The Ethical 
Society 











EDITORIAL 


“The Mount of Sinai and the mount where 
Jesus preached His great sermon are looked 
upon as hights unsurpassable. But our sym- 
bol is a foothill, beyond which we can dimly 
see ranges upon ranges of moral light and ex- 
cellence rising ever higher toward the moral 
ideal that is yet to be described.” 

Yet what there is to be reached in the 
higher ranges that shall soar above the 
love dominant in the teaching of Jesus 
we fail to imagine. We accept Dr. Adler 
as a great and useful ethical teacher, 
very useful for those who have outgrown 
the garment of religion and are in 
danger of going naked. Just- now we 
note an admirable work of his as presi- 
dent of a very noble and important 
world’s conference to meet in London 
next July, for the discussion of the 
brotherhood of humanity in all its races 
and religions. Such apostles of all good- 
ness as he are not far from the Kingdom 
of Heaven; are nearer to it than many 
who cry “Lord, Lord,” but whom the 
Lord never knew. 
& 

The Episcopal House of Bish- 
Divorce cps voted to forbid the remar- 

riage of any divorced person 
whatever, even of the innocent party; 
but the House of Deputies refused to 
agree, and thus, as often, proved itself 
the wiser of the two houses. It is dan- 
gerous to be made a bishop. One must 
have peculiar grace to endure it without 
spoiling. On this matter of divorce there 
is an immense amount of nonsense 
talked. Marriage is an_ institution 
created for the benefit of man; not man 
for the sake of marriage. Some think 
that marriage is an institution of the 
Church; it goes far back of the Church 
and is established by society, for the 
benefit of society, and so is under the 
control of society and not primarily of 
the Church. Historically, when the state 
of society required it, polygamy was gen- 
eral and proper; a better condition 
brought in monogamy. The State prop- 
erly gives the laws of marriage, because 
the State, not the Church, represents so- 
ciety. Society has always ‘recognized 
divorce and ought to do so. The ques- 
tion is as to the proper occasions for dis- 
solving the marriage bond. By the gen- 
eral consent of the most civilized nations 
or States there are other occasions for 
divorce than infidelity ; and if the Church 
claims to deny the legitimacy of legal 
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divorce it is an impertinence and may be 
even a provocative of immorality. A rule 
such as that which the bishops would 
have imposed forbidding an innocent 
party to remarry is worse than unbibli- 
cal; it is immoral and conducive to im- 
morality. Even for the guilty party it is 
safer for society that he should be held 
by such restraints as marriage can pro- 
vide than that he be left an utter menace 
to society. 


& 
: It is well that the Episcopal 
Unction of General Convention did not 
the Sick 


adopt a service for unction 
of the sick. While no one urged it as a 
sacrament, corresponding with the Cath- 
olic extreme unction, that could not help 
being in mind. It was argued simply 
on the authority of the passage in James 
which says that the anointing with oil, 


with the prayer of faith, will heal the 


sick, which is quite a different thing 
from the sacrament. It was the Emmanuel 
movement that was in mind, and which 
has much vogue with Episcopalians. But 
the Emmanuel movement, part medical, 
part religious, is not sufficiently accepted 
to be put in the Prayer Book. And, 
when it comes to biblical authority, unc- 
tion has no such claim as has feet-wash- 
ing. The latter is distinctly commanded, 
and is still binding on those that take 
words literally and pay no attention to 
the conditions of society, which vary 
with habits and culture. Feet-washing 
has considerable authority from its occa- 
sional practice in the oldest and largest 
Churches, and in a number of Protestant 
denominations, while unction for healing 
would be pretty nearly a novelty, not- 
withstanding the biblical precept. 
& 

For a congress to dis- 
cuss the differences and 
agreements among Chris- 
tians Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has given 
a hundred thousand dollars, and a com- 
mittee of Episcopal bishops and clergy 
will call it. Under the present Pope the 
Catholics cannot join it, for such confer- 
ences are now forbidden them; but we 
do not see why the various branches of 
Protestant Christianity the world over 
should not take part. As to creeds, it is not 
needed, for Schaff’s three volumes of 


Mr. Morgan’s 
Latest Gift 


_“Creeds of Christendom” contain all the 


creeds of any account up to its date of 
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publication, and the few others of any 
account can be easily found in print. But 
it is hoped that the coming together of 
the various Christian bodies will, like the 
Edinburgh mission conference, teach 
unity rather than diversity. Yet this is 
not sure. Those who gather to represent 
their own belief will not so much be mis- 
sionaries, we fear, but theological ex- 
perts who will make much of their spe- 
cial peculiarities of faith, such as adult 
baptism, divine decrees and episcopal! 
succession. It will require grace to keep 
from emphasizing differences more than 
agreements. We remember that next to 
the Munich cathedral there is a saddler’s 
shop, over which, hard against the cathe- 
dral walls, one reads in big letters, 
“Christian Rumpus.” 


as 

a What used to be simply 
Mohonk the Indian Conference at 
Lake Mohonk, but is 
now a conference for the benefit of our 
insular possessions as well, made its pro- 
nouncement emphatically last week for 
the abandonment of the reservations in 
New York State. It is thoroly bad that 
while we are as rapidly as possible break- 
ing up the reservations in the West we 
should be maintaining them as a perma- 
nent institution in the East. While the 
main attention was given to the condi- 
tion of things in the Philippines and 
Porto Rico and Hawaii, the best wisdom 
of the conference, in its conclusion, was 
what we have always urged, namely the 
treatment of these people under our 
charge with Christian decency, with the 
view to develop the islanders rather than 
the islands. It is white arrogance that 
creates dissatisfaction rather than injus- 
tice. Contemptuous language in rude 
and coarse address will neutralize the ef- 
fect of the most honest administration of 
law and the highest development of 
industry and wealth. Those brown peo- 
ple are men, not brutes, not “niggers,” 
and we are glad that the Mohonk Con- 

ference spoke clearly of the wrong. 


& 

Why is it that in 
France and Spain and 
Portugal the people, 
nearly all Catholics, yet so bitterly assail 
the Church? Seldom do we have the 
essential reason so frankly confessed as 
by America, the very able Jesuit journal 


The Silver Lining 
in Portugal 


of this city. It asks the question, particu- 
larly for Portugal, and thus answers it: 
“The Church, in the minds of the people, 
seemed to be an integral part of the Govern- 
ment which was oppressing them. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Church is not united to the 
state in Portugal; she is chained to it. She 
cannot make’ an appointment, or formulate a 
policy in the remotest and most beggarly of 
the colonies, except as state department. 
It is no wonder, therefore, when a maddened 
and misguided populace, which has been 
wrought upon by designing politicians and se- 
cret societies, rises up to destroy a state 
which represents so much of what is hateful 
that it should first wreak vengeance on the 
weakest part of it, viz: the Church, and upon 
its most helpless and unprotected representa- 
tives, the monks and nuns, from whom they 
fear neither powder nor shot in defense or 
retaliation—the ridiculous press to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding. Of course, the Church 
will suffer frightfully in this dreadful cata- 
clysm, but she will rid herself of the slavery 
in which successive concordats have bound 
her, and will thank God for her deliverance, 
even at such a cost.” 
This explanation will hardly please the 
Vatican. It clings to its concordats. It 
values the support it gets from the state. 
But America is right. Its editors know 
how much better off the Church is when 
it depends solely on the loyalty of its 
people, for thev live in a country where 
there is complete separation of Church 
and State. Already in France the Church 
is rejoicing in its liberty and gaining 
strength, while the hostility is passing 
away. But the doctrine here preached 
by America is very nearly one of the 
“errors” of the Syllabus. 


& 


Perhaps the most important arbitra- 
tion agreement yet made is that an- 
nounced of the agreement to submit to 
The Hague the claims of Russia against 
Turkey in-the failure of the latter power 
to pay the indemnities imposed after the 
Russo-Turkish war of over thirty years 
ago. Turkey has not been able to pay 
and there have been long arrears of in- 
terest, and Russia has made certain con- 
cessions, and there is a difference be- 
tween the two Powers as to what amount 
is now due. Russia has been glad to 


have Turkey in debt, because it has been 
convenient to press the claim whenever 
Turkey was in danger of taking any 
course not pleasing to her strong neigh- 
bor. If Russia now foregoes this ad- 
vantage it will be a great step toward 
universal peace. 




















Governmental Fire Tests of 
Building Materials 


Tue fire tests of building material, 
under an appropriation of $100,000, 
which have been made, and which are to 
be made, at Washington, D. C., under the 
direction of the United States Geological 
Survey, are well calculated to accomplish 
much good. The term “fire proof” has 
been so loosely applied for so long as to 
lose much of its proper significance, and 
the investigations now in progress at the 
Geological Survey laboratories will go 
far in restoring a proper meaning to the 
term “fire proof.” The question to be 
determined is what  non-inflammable 
building material will best resist the ef- 
fects of fire from the inflammable con- 
tents of the buildings into which such 
building material enters. The great 
conflagration at Chelsea, Mass., brought 
forward the importance of this question 
not only to fire underwriters but likewise 
to merchants, house owners, lessees of 
buildings subject to the conflagration haz- 
ards and to the members of the com- 
munity generally. The existence of sky- 
scrapers has long ago become a condition 
and not a theory. They are building 
every day and more are in contemplation 
tomorrow, the next day and the day after 
that. Iron and steel do not always melt. 
They will not melt unless the fire pro- 
duces heat enough to melt them, but 
these materials are liable to warp by 
means of a more moderate heat to such 
an extent as to throw out the stone work 
with which they are associated. Again, 
the stone work used may also fall away 
from the effects of fervent heat, as cer- 
tain sandstones, marbles and granites 
have often done in the past. Reports of 
certain of the tests already made have 
been published by the Interior Depart- 
ment, and make interesting reading. 
No tests of trap, or of any of the igneous 
rocks, or of rocks formed by great heat 
under great pressure have yet been made, 
but such tests as have already been made 
show the superiority of artificial stone 


and particularly of old bricks as fire re- 
sistants to all kinds of natural building 
stone. The experiments will go on. They 
ought to go on and we shall hear more 
of them in the future. Perhaps a way of 
producing a building material that shall 
be fire proof in point of fact as well as 
fiction will be found. The importance of 
this matter in relation to the general pub- 
lic will be better appreciated perhaps 
when it is stated that the fire losses in the 
United States, including not only prop- 
erty destroyed, but maintenance of fire 
departments, payments of insurance 
premiums, so-called curative agencies 
and other incidentals, amounted to over 
$500,000,000 in 1906, or over 80 per cent. 
of the value of the total new building 
construction. This is equivalent to an 
annual tax of over $6 per capita. By 
comparison in six of the larger European 
countries the fire losses averaged only 
33 cents per capita, and this in spite of 
the fact that the appliances and facilities 
for fighting fires in the United States are 
greatly superior to those in European 
countries. This discrepancy in the fire 
losses is due to the more extended use in 
other countries of building materials 
which are more or less fire proof. 


& 


THE Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States is getting on in 
years when its Pittsburg agency is able 
to celebrate its thirtieth anniversary. 
This celebration will take the form of a 
convention extending over two days. 
Monday and Tuesday, October 31 and 
November 1. The occasion is an import- 
ant one not alone to the celebrating 
agency but to the Equitable and life un- 
derwriting the world over. The presi- 
dent of the parent society will participate 
in the convention and there will be many 
notable features. In connection with the 
celebration the Pittsburg agency is issu- 
ing a series of blotters in which the many 
changes that have taken place during the 
thirty vears of its establishment are set 
forth in a most interesting fashion. 
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Postal Savings Banks 


THE new system of postal savings 
banks will be tested at first in forty-eight 
cities, one in each State and Territofy. 
These cities, as follows, were designated 
on the 22d by the board of trustees, 
which is composed of Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Hitchcock, Secretary MacVeagh and 
Attorney-General Wickersham : 

Bessemer, Ala.; Globe, Ariz.; Stuttgart, 
Ark.; Oroville, Cal.; Leadville, Col.; Ansonia, 
Conn.; Dover, Del.; Key West, Fla.; Bruns- 
wick, Ga.; Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Pekin, IIL; 
Princeton, Ind.; Decorah, la.; Pittsburg, Kan. ; 
Middlesboro, Ky.; New Iberia, La.; Rumford, 
Me.; Frostburg, Md.; Norwood, Mass.; 
Houghton, Mich.; Bemidji, Minn.; Gulfport, 
Miss.; Carthage, Mo.; Anaconda, Mont.; Ne- 
braska City, Neb.; Carson City, Nev.; Berlin, 
N. H.; Rutherford, N. J.; Raton, N. M.; 
Cohoes, N. Y:; Salisbury, N. C.; Wahpeton, 
N. D.; Ashtabula, Ohio; Guymon, Okla.; Kla- 
math Falls, Ore.; Dubois, Pa.; Bristol, R. I.; 
Newberry, S. C.; Deadwood, S. D.; Johnson 
City, Tenn.; Port Arthur, Tex.; Provost, 
Utah; Montpelier, Vt.; Clifton Forge, Va.; 
Olympia, Wash.; Grafton, W. Va.; Manito- 
woc, Wis.; Laramie, Wyo. 

As the appropriation for the first year 
is only $100,000, which must cover the 
expenses of equipment, including the en- 
graving and printing of forms, certifi- 
cates and bonds, as well as the cost of 
clerical assistance, it is not practicable at 
present to establish the banks in the post 
offices of the large cities. Communities 
were selected in which the conditions 
exceptionally favored the development 
of a postal savings business, a majority 
of the cities being industrial centers, 
while some of them are not adequately 
provided with other savings institutions. 
The system will be tested in the forty- 
eight offices for at least one month be- 
fore other cities are added to the list, but 
it is expected that the number will be 
largely increased before the end of the 
current fiscal year. 

& 


A Railroad Out of Politics 


THE election of Charles S. Mellen 
(president of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad Company) to be 
president of the associated or absorbed 
Boston & Maine Railroad Company has 


been followed by an interesting an- 
nouncement as to the latter company’s 
policy. For years past the exertion of 
the Boston & Maine’s influence in the 
politics of New Hampshire has been an 


issue in the State’s campaigns. It has 
even been the theme of novels which 
have had wide circulation. In an address 
before a club in Concord on the 2oth 
Mr. Mellen said: 

“IT am advised that the people of New 

Hampshire complain that the company has 
been too active in the political affairs of this 
State, and I wish to assure you it will here- 
after do nothing which is not in accord with 
the soundest principles. which should govern 
public service corporations. To be specific, 
we shall not interfere in any way with the 
election of members of the Legislature or of 
other public officers. We shall not give or 
offer to any public officer, directly or indirect- 
ly, any consideration which will tend to influ- 
ence him in his performance of his public 
duties. We shall do away with the lobby in 
the sense in which that term is commonly 
used. We must, however, employ the ablest 
talent we can secure to present to the Legis- 
lature our views upon pending legislation af- 
fecting our company. At the end of the next 
legislative session there will be no complaint 
about the pernicious activity of any lobby em- 
ployed in our interest.” 
To his great regret, he continued, he 
found that the company was defendant 
in two lawsuits brought by the State. 
The first related to certain freight rates, 
alleged to have been imposed illegally. 
He had written to the Governor, saying 
that the company intended to obey the 
laws; that it was difficult to ascertain 
just what the laws required; that the 
company would not oppose the suit, and 
that he would be glad if questions as to 
which the company’s counsel and the 
Attorney-General did not agree should 
be promptly submitted to the Supreme 
Court. The second suit related to the 
appeal from the assessment of taxes. 
Desiring to avoid controversy and to be- 
gin his administration with a clean slate, 
he was ready to sit down with the State’s 
officers and settle this suit, paying all 
that the company ought to pay, upon the 
same basis of valuation used for other 
property. He exprest the opinion, how- 
ever, that in making the assessment a de- 
sire to punish had had more influence 
than a desire to be just. 
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The Joy of the “Night Letter” 


The Western Union “Night Letter” service brings 
joy and comfort to the home circle when dis- 
tance divides the family. 


A fifty word message can be sent from any of the 
twenty-five thousand Western Union offices 
throughout the country, for delivery next morn- 
ing, at the price of a ten-word day ‘message. 


Owing to its moderate cost, the facility with which 
it may be used, the elimination of abbreviation 
and the promptness in delivery, the Western 
Union “Night Letter” has become firmly estab- 
lished in American life as a medium for social 
and business correspondence. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Prompt, Efficient, Popular Service. 
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HOW TO GET WARM 


When there is a chill in the air there is nothing so 
delightful as a genial warmth stealing gently over you. 
The Giant Heater, made hy The Giant Heater Company 
of Springfield, Mass., will comfortably heat an ordinary 
room in zero weather. The same device will convert a 
round wick lamp, gas jet or mantle burner into a stove 
on which you can make a cup of tea without even the 
loss of light. The-Giant Heater is a long step in advance 
over the old time foot warmer and will be sure to inter- 
est you. The cost ranges from $1.50 to $2.00. 


..-The following dividends are an- 
nounced : 


Broadway Trust Company, quarterly, 1% per 
cent., payable November I. 

United States Express Company, semi-annual, 
$3 per share, payable November 15. 

United States Realty and Improvement Com- 
pany, 134 per cent., payable November 1. 

Atchinson, Topeka & S. Fe Ry. Co., common 
$1.50 per share, payable December 1. 

H. B. Claflin Co., quarterly, 1st preferred 11%4 
per cent., 2d preferred 1% per cent., payable No- 
vember I. ; 

Federal Sugar Refining Co., quarterly preferred 
1% per cent, payable October 31. 

U. S. Motor Co., quarterly preferred 13% per 
cent., payable November Io. 

Getmania Bank, semi-annual to per cent, extra 
2% per cent., payable November 1. 

Pacific Bank, quarterly 2 per cent., payable No- 
vember I. 

Thompson-Starrett Co., semi-annual preferred 
4 per cent., payable November 15. 

Corn Exchange Bank, quarterly 4 per cent., 
payable November 1. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


BURTON H. WRIGHT, President 





January 1, 1910 
ASSETS .ccccee ‘pGumgnkstavasstite esos $34,681,951.04 
LIABILITIES § ..ccccccccccscccvccsccse 31,584,938.72 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)... $3,097,012.32 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 


anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


DAGUERREOTYPES 


and other old pictures 
REPRODUCED and ENLARGED 


bys new method which preserves all 
e quaintness and charm of the 
original and adds-the modern style 
of finish, thug producing wonderfully 
artistic and picturesque effects. We 
also restore Daguerreotypes to their 
original clearness. 


HOLLINGER &CO., - Fifth Ave.. W. ¥. City 















For 35 we have been paying our customers 
the See pane consistent with conservative 
t mortg: loans of $200 and u 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 

Please ask for Loan List No. 710, 
Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors, 


PERKINS & CO.Lawrence Kans 














INSURE IN THE COMPANY CF CER- 
TAIN ABILITY TO MEET HEAVY CON- 
FLAGRATION LOSSES AT ANY TIME 
IN NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, ETC; 


A CONTINENTAL POLICY COSTS 
NO MORE THAN THAT OF THE HUN- 
DREDS OF COMPANIES WITH LIMITED 
RESOURCES, WHICH PROPERTY OWN- 
ERS UNTHINKINGLY ACCEPT. 


SEND YOUR STATE INSURANCE DEP’T 
eo} A LIST OF YOUR INSURANCE AND 
ASK THEM TO TELL YOU THE NET 
SURPLUS OF EACH COMPANY. 











CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Western Department 
280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, 


Principal Office 
46 Cedar Street, New York 
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